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GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES. 


The work of Congress is ended and we all know for what pur- 
poses money has been appropriated for the next fiscal year. At 
one time there were pretty strong indications of large expenditures 
in new directions for the national defense and for additional re- 
wards to those who had engaged in the civil war. The President 
by his timely veto checked one of these items of appropriation 
and perhaps lack of time to legislate properly may be regarded as 
the cause for the failure of the other. 

We are no believers in an excessively narrow economy. On the 
other hand, the Government may expend very much more largely 
than at present in some ways, to the obvious advantage of the 
people. Our contention, however, is that Congressmen, for one rea- 
son and another, seem not to look much beyond old modes of 
expenditure, and in short, too often are thinking quite as much of 
the effect of their work on their political future as the effect of 
it on the people. The large surplus in the Treasury led mainly to 
two inquiries during the session. First, how could the income in the 
future be reduced? and, secondly, how could the money collected 
be spent? Having failed utterly in finding a way for reducing the 
revenue, the members of Congress then turned their attention to 
spending it, and with what success we all know. 

We have all along maintained that the present monthly surplus 
is not likely to be continued for a considerable period, and, there- 
fore, the first question will not have much of a place very long, 
in our judgment, among the pressing questions of the day. The 
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reasons for this opinion, it seems to us, should be clearly enough 
seen by all thinking persons. From what sources does our abundant 
revenue come? Largely from imports. This is due to a temporary 
demand for an additional supply of commodities which cannot be 
produced at home. On the other hand, the American manufac- 
turer is rapidly increasing his plant, and will soon overcome the 
additional demand. Than this, nothing is more certain. The iron 
and steel manufacturers are enlarging in various ways, and in a 
few months the capacity for making steel rails and other products will 
be quite equal to the entire demand of the country. Moreover, there 
is every reason to believe that the present wave of prosperity, like 
the preceding ones, will be short lived, like an Arctic summer, to be 
succeeded by a long and dreary Arctic winter. From both of these 
causes our imports will enormously diminish and our surplus will 
melt away. The people should think of these things and not act 
so suddenly in reducing a revenue which, once impaired, cannot be 
so easily restored. 

Turning to the question of expenditure, while we think Congress 
acted without much thought in appropriating large sums for one ob- 
ject and another, we do believe that very considerable amounts 
could be appropriated in new ways to the obvious public advantage. 
Perhaps one of the most popular of the special appropriations is for 
public buildings in various places. Some of these appropriations 
have been severely condemned, as they ought to be, and we think 
the President did right in his vetoes of these bills during the last 
session; but, if Congressmen were a little less ambitious in this 
regard, and called for more modest sums to be expended in the 
erection of such buildings in the smaller places—fifty thousand or a 
hundred thousand dollars, instead of a quarter or half a million—we 
have no doubt that the people generally would approve of the con- 
struction of many more buildings. But there has been, indeed, too 
often, an unwise outlay of money in this manner. Let these sums 
be smaller and divided among a much larger number of buildings, 
and the public policy in regard to this mode of expenditure would 
receive hearty approval. 

Another source of expenditure is for rivers and harbors. This is 
justified on the ground of public need. Of course, as we all know, 
a great deal of this money is wholly wasted, except so far as it fur- 
nishes employment to those engaged in the so-called improvements. 
Now if, instead of appropriating the money in this way, to make 
rivers and harbors out of dry land, it were expended in building 
public roads over the country, what a very different result would 
follow. At present, the ordinary country highway is a very poor 
affair, and many millions might be absorbed in this way from 
which the country would derive the greatest benefit. Possibly there 
may be a constitutional objection, but if so, this could be removed 
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in the way prescribed by the instrument itself; and a series of ap- 
propriations might be begun for this purpose and continued for a 
long time with the best results. Certainly the general good would 
be far better served by thus expending the millions than by con- 
tinuing the many ridiculous appropriations for improving the so- 
called rivers and harbors. 

Other ways might be pointed out in which the public money 
could be spent and bring a large return to the people, but this 
will suffice. It is sufficient for our purpose to say that Congress 
has shown but very little thought in authorizing expenditure, and 
one of the greatest reforms needed in that regard, is to require the 
reporting of the appropriation bills at an earlier day—early enough 
to permit of their thorough discussion and ventilation both inside 
and outside Congress. Were this done the people would know far 
more about these matters than they do. The expenditure of the 
public money would then be one of the leading questions in Con- 
gress, and in a short time the people would become familiar with 
these matters. At present, by delaying the reports and action 
thereon until the last moment the people are kept in dense igno- 
rance, to their positive injury. 

With respect to the work of Congress as a whole, by the con- 
siderate action of the President the final showing as compared 
with the work of previous sessions is not so bad as it might have 
been. Of course, thousands of bills were killed or laid over, in- 
cluding many of great merit which ought to have been passed. 
Some of these are worth mentioning. First are the many bills, 
complex and simple, to revise and reduce the revenue; bills for a 
revision of the tariff, bills to extend the free list, bills affecting 
single articles, bills to reduce internal revenue. As to the adminis- 
tration of the Customs laws there are several important measures; 
among them are: The Hewitt portion of the Morrison Tariff bill, 
the Warehouse Reform bill, abolition of unnecessary customs dis- 
tricts, substitution of specific for ad valorem duties, and the regu- 
lation of bills of lading. The internal revenue service is the sub- 
ject of many bills to simplify, improve and reduce the cost of 
its administration, to improve its warehouse system, regulate the 
method of taxing fractional parts of a gallon, to establish tobacco 
export warehouses. The great subjects of coinage and currency, 
represented on the calendars by innumerable bills, were almost un- 
heard of in either house. There are bills to suspend coinage, for 
international negotiation, to provide for adequate supply of minor 
coin, affecting redemptions and recoinage, for the issue of coin 
certificates, to relieve National banks of present requirements as to 
bonds and as to circulation tax, for a new basis of circulation, for 
the amendment of the National banking laws in a score of im- 
portant particulars, and many others well worthy of earnest con- 
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sideration. The Bankruptcy bill died with scarcely an effort in its 
behalf. Then there are the Free Ship bill, Pilotage bill, and fur- 
ther suggestions for revision of the navigation laws. As to the 
Pacific railroads, the only measure was an investigation resolution; 
and the Northern Pacific forfeiture, like so many others, goes by 
default. The repeal of the tax on commercial travelers fails, as 
does the bill to prevent obstruction of navigable waters, New York 
Commission bill, New York Appraiser’s Stores, bills to grant draw- 
backs, legislation affecting the important commercial treaties, Mexi- 
can, Hawaiian and Canadian reciprocity, inspection of live stock, 
suppression of pleuro-pneumonia, the proposed reform of the con- 
sular service and reduction of fees, etc. Many more important 
measures entirely neglected could be added to the list. The next 
Congress, though, can begin where this left off, and it is to be 
hoped that the Bankrupt bill and several other matters of a kindred 
nature will early receive the attention which their importance de- 
mands. Congress is not unlike many an individual who attends 
to smaller matters and neglects the greater, but let us hope that 
this will not always be so, and that the coming Congress will 
make a better record than the last. 
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SALE OF GOVERNMENT LANDS. 


One of the meritorious acts of Congress was passed in the closing 
hours and is aimed to prevent the alienation of the public lands to 
foreigners and railroad companies. The first section provides that 
“it shall be unlawful for any person or persons not citizens of the 
United States, or who have not lawfully declared their intention to be- 
come such citizens, or for any corporation not created by or under the 
laws of the United States or of some State or Territory of the 
United States, to hereafter acquire, hold, or own real estate so here- 
after acquired, or any interest therein, in any of the territories of 
the United States or in the District of Columbia, except such as may 
be acquired by inheritance or in good faith in the ordinary course 
of justice in the collection of debts heretofore created.” Exception 
is made in the case of rights secured by treaty. The second section 
contains similar provisions with regard to any corporation or associa- 
tion more than 20 per cent. of whose stock is owned by aliens. 
The third section, in some respects the most important part of the 
act, is as follows: 

“ No corporation other than those organized for the construction or 
operation of railways, canals, or turnpikes shall acquire, hold, or own 


more than 5,000 acres of land in any of the Territories of the United 
States; and no railroad, canal, or turnpike corporation shall hereafter 
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acquire, hold, or own lands in any Territory, other than as may be 
necessary for the proper operation of its railroad, canal, or turnpike, 
except such lands as may have been granted to it by an Act of Congress ; 
but the prohibition of this section shall not affect the title of any lands 
now lawfully held by any such corporation.” 


Foreigners have organized companies which are the purchasers of 
enormous quantities. Individuals, too, own empires. A Dutch com- 
pany, so the Committee of Congress showed, owned 4,500,000 acres 
in New Mexico, the Marquis of Tweeddale held 1,750,000 acres, while 
the Duke of Sutherland, Sir Edward Reid, Lord Dunmore, the Earl 
of Dunraven, and several English and Scotch syndicates swelled the 
total area so held to 20,747,000 acres. The committee might easily 
have procured a more complete ana trustworthy statement, but they 
were satisfied with this. Many large tracts of public land and land 
granted to railroads have been acquired by foreign capitalists. These 
tracts are now, for the most part, used for the raising of cattle, but 
they will eventually be offered for settlement. 

While their bestowal on railroad companies has been to a large de- 
gree justified in the past, as an inducement for expending capital in 
these enterprises, there is no longer any justification for the contin- 
uance of this policy. Congress, therefore, has acted wisely in thus 
keeping the public domain for individual occupiers. It may be that 
foreigners will be able to make purchases in other names and thus 
set the law at naught, but it is to be hoped that the government 
will treat this matter with the importance it deserves and prevent 
the acquisition of titles in such a manner. A little vigilance would 
prevent such a nullifying of the law. Possibly, if the Government 
enacted a law that the title of any portion of the public domain de- 
rived through an alien in the future should be an incurable defect, 
it would have the effect of preventing purchases by foreigners. It is 
certain, to maintain the safety of our Government, the land should 
be owned and occupied by the largest possible number; for a land- 
holder, through self-interest, is a conservative person. The inflamma- 
tory element among our people is great and needs subduing, and the 
most effective mode of preventing its spread is to thus reserve the 
land for the ownership and occupancy of the largest number. Con- 
gress have been very slow in enacting this law, but it is to be hoped 
that its execution will be prompt and effective. 

The Government may do a valuable and righteous work in recov- 
ering enormous portions of the public lands that have been seized 
by timber thieves and others and appropriated to private uses. The 
enormity of this outrage is quite well known through the news- 
papers and other sources, and prosecutions have been begun from 
time to time against those engaged in the timber stealing industry, 
but for some reason not well understood by the public, but doubt- 
jess very well understood by those most immediately interested, these 
prosecutions have come to naught. The iniquity perpetrated is un- 
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questioned. The ownership of the land is perfectly well known. 
The fact of stealing the timber is equally clear, and yet for several 
years the depredations have gone on, and nothing effective has been 
done in the way of preventing them. Is it not quite time for the 
Government to turn its attention to prosecutions in this quarter? 
Uncle Sam is very rich, but his patrimony belongs to all, and will 
sooner or later be needed by all, and there is neither justice or 
mercy in permitting a few to plunder the many. The example, too, 
is bad, and encourages law breaking in other places. No defiance of 
any law is more open and wanton, and none that more seriously 
calls for redress. 





THE COTTON OIL INDUSTRY. 


Within a few years the supply of cotton-seed oil has greatly in- 
creased because new ways have been found for using it. One of its 
uses has long been known, namely, as an adulterant of olive oil. 
It has been exported to Italy and refined and then imported under 
another name and sold. As it is a perfectly healthful product there 
has been less outcry against its use under the false name than would 
have been the case had it been a deleterious product. There was 
at one time a curious question with regard to the rate of duty which 
should be assessed on it. The importer claimed that it should only 
be rated as cotton-sced oil, inasmuch as it really was that product, 
while the Government claimed that the importer should pay the olive 
oil duty. Whatever the product might be chemically, it was known, 
commercially by the latter name. Whatever errors the Government 
may commit in interpreting the tariff law, we think that hardly any 
person will find fault with this ruling; indeed, the importers were 
so speedily convinced of the unwisdom, to say the least, of contend- 
ing against the ruling, that they paid the higher rate, if not with 
cheerfulness, at least without further opposition, knowing well enough, 
as the Government officers also knew, that they would get their 
money back again whenever their importation was sold. 

But its uses have extended in two or three notable ways. One is 
in the manufacture of lard. It is said that some of the principal 
manufacturers use from 20 to 25 per cent. of cotton-seed oil as an 
adulterant. Enormous quantities are also used in the manufacture of 
cheese. Indeed, so much is thus used that the quality of our Amer- 
ican cheese has become impaired in foreign estimation, and it is said 
the decline in our exports of this article is due largely to this cause. 
Large quantities are used in the South and Southwest in cooking. 
The soapmakers are also using large quantities of it, and so through 
these combined uses the quantity consumed has become very great. 
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Until within a few months cotton-seed oil was manufactured by 
numerous mills in the South; but a few enterprising gentlemen, who 
are said to be the leading spirits in the Standard Oil Co., conspired 
together to buy these mills, and put them into one huge company 
and conduct the whole business, and thus put an end, of course, to 
further competition in its production. A company was formed called 
the American Cotton Oil Trust, and as nearly as we can learn it was 
expected that $10,000,000 would be required to purchase the various 
mill properties. The par value of the concern, however, was fixed 
at $35,000,000. It was supposed that the business would pay, as con- 
ducted by Standard Oil methods, a fair dividend on this latter sum, and 
considering that $25,000,000 of it would be pure water, the gain would 
be a very modest one. Indeed, the thing has the stamp of Standard 
Oil in every respect. The plan of operation was to sell the oil at 
about the old figure, but to pay the owner of the seed whatever it 
pleased the Trust; about fifty per cent. of the former price. In other 
words, utilizing the Standard Oil experience, the consumer was not 
to suffer particularly, but the producers were to be ground to pow- 
der. This is perhaps a more enlightened mode of running a mo- 
nopoly, because so long as the consumers think that they are fairly 
treated, they have not enough love for the producers to think it 
worth while to fight their battles, while the latter thus left to them- 
selves are hardly able to cope effectively with the company and the 
consuming public. The Standard Oil Company have found out that, 
so long as they sell oil at a fair rate, and they have certainly done 
so, they could easily squeeze the producers pretty dry with a verv 
great degree of safety, and this experiment was to be repeated in 
this new field. It seems, however, that not content with grasping 
the oil business, but also learning that there was a good deal of 
money in making pure lard out of cotton-seed oil, they proposed 
also to go into the lard business. They, therefore, made an offer to 
Mr. Armour, perhaps the largest manufacturer of the article in this 
country, to purchase his plant and business. Unwilling to sell to the 
company and unwilling to pay tribute to the Oil Trust, he has con- 
cluded to embark in the business of producing oil itself, so a new 
series of mills are to be built in the South to produce the oil, 
which we suppose will be used by Mr. Armour in the manufacture 
of pure lard. This is somewhat discouraging to the Oil Trust. We 
cannot say that it is particularly encouraging to the consuming 
public. It would seem, however, that the cotton-seed growers are 
the class who are the most likely to be benefited by this new series 
of mills. One consequence is, though, the public are having a pretty 
large flood of light thrown on the nature of lard on the one hand, 
and also are learning about the nature of the Cotton Oil Trust on 
the other. The company do not seem to succeed in getting their 
stock listed, and are therefore a little troubled to palm it off on 
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the innocent and unsuspecting public, and it is possible that this 
may prove to be one of the few schemes which will not net the 
ingenious contrivers as many millions as they expected to realize in 
the beginning. 

We have written this article because it is evident that the scheme 
as well as its new rival, and the use of cotton-seed oil as an 
adulterant— all these matters need full ventilation. Indeed, the 
people are suffering in many ways from adulterations against which 
they could to a considerable degree protect themselves by a very 
little thought and effort. It is in the line of good morals as well 
as good health to wage a vigilant war, not only against oleomar- 
garine sold under the name of butter, but every other thing that 
is branded with a false name. The people are not helped by sup- 
porting shams, and this is one of the kind of shams which for 
every reason should be exposed and destroyed. 
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STATE EXPENDITURES. 


There is a very healthy agitation concerning municipal and State ex- 
penditures. Probably this would have been done long ago except 
that the people were so generally prosperous that they thought but 
little about taxes. As, however, the great profits melt away, tax bills 
become more serious, and at last the people are beginning to find out 
what taxation means. So long as it did not mean deprivation of 
anything wanted, nor was a hindrance to business prosperity, the 
people cared but little, but now that the payment of taxes means 
the foregoing of something that is wanted, or the diminution of divi- 
dends, or possibly in close times a positive loss in conducting a 
business, taxes are beginning to be serious things. Consequently, 
there is a very healthy ferment in the community concerning the 
whole subject of taxation and expenditures. 

Comptroller Chapin, of New York, has lately furnished some infor- 
mation on this subject to the New York State Legislature now in 
session—the number and cost of the offices and commissions that 
have been created by the Legislature in the last fifteen years. He 
shows that they number twenty-four, and have already cost nearly 
$2,000,000, their expense for the last fiscal year amounting to nearly 
half a million dollars. He suggests that some of these be consoli- 
dated and the duties of others be transferred, and reminds the Senate 
that the practice of creating new offices and increasing public ex- 
penses seems to be quite as enticing now as during the fifteen years 
past. Me also directs attention to the unnecessary cost of investiga- 
tions wich are undertaken during every session of the Legislature. 
Since 1880 the cost of the State Government outside the regular de- 
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partments established by the Constitution has been increasing at the 
rate of $120,000 a year. Mr. Chapin plainly intimates that this con- 
stant increase of public expenses is due to the fact that the Legisla- 
ture is too frequently in a state of unrestrained activity and expresses 
his conviction that “the subject of biennial sessions 4f the Legislature 
in place of annual sessions would check many prevalent tendencies 
of dubious or evil import, and would neither interfere with any valu- 
able purpose, nor damage any legitimate private interest.” 

Similar inquiries might be conducted elsewhere witi. obvious 
advantage. What the people need to-day is more knowledge on the 
subject of public expenditure. Investigations regarding it are product- 
ive of much good, because through the press the information becomes 
diffused and all learn about the way the public money goes. No 
better piece of work can be done by any State than a plain and 
minute setting forth of all the public expenditures in such a manner 
that the people can understand them. This might be done not on 
one single occasion, but statements from time to time of the various 
expenditures until the entire field was covered. Were this done the 
information gained would be of no little value. 





TRADE DOLLARS. 


It would seem that the last act in the trade dollar business had 
been played. A law has finally been passed for redeeming them, and 
in a few months they will forever disappear. It is pretty difficult to 
reconcile this act of the President with his manly and wise opposition 
to the increase of silver coinage. On the other hand, there was a 
pretty serious moral wrong inflicted in view of the legislation on this 
subject in not taking these dollars as an equivalent of the other. 
Congress, through the presidential sanction, has corrected one wrong 
and perpetrated another, but rightly or wrongly the dollars are going 
into the treasury and will be recoined in due time. The law provides 
that defaced coin shall not be redeemed, and it was asserted that 
most of those that had been exported were so marked as to prevent 
their redemption under the law. It is now discovered, however, that 
the marks of defacement have been generally with India ink, which 
can be easily removed, and thus the country will be treated to an 
extra coinage for pretty nearly the full amount of dollars that were 


coined. 
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FINANCIAL FACTS AND OPINIONS. 


The exports from the port of San Francisco by sea, for the 
month of February were valued at $1,926,727, consisting of the 
following named merchandise and products: 
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Additional there was exported the sum of $1,456,167 in gold and 
silver. 





The foreign commerce of Japan has steadily increased during the 
last eighteen years. From 1868 to 1885, inclusive, the excess of 
imports over exports was above 51,000,000 yen. But in six of the 
eighteen years the exports exceeded the imports, namely, in 1868, 
1876, and 1882 to 1885 inclusive. The excess of exports over im- 
ports during the last four years averaged about seven million yen 
a year. The increase of commerce is considerable. The exports 
were valued at 13,000,000 yen in 1869, while in 1885 they had 
risen to 36,000,000. At no time since 1882 have the exports fallen 
below 30,000,000 yen. Beginning with imports valued at about 10,000,- 
ooo yen in 1868 they increased to 36,000,000 in 1880, but fell to 
less than 29,000,000 last year. The statesmen of Japan are 
apparently learning that it is generally wiser to sell as much as 
or more than they buy abroad. They are, in fact, learning many 
things within a generation, which other nations have only learned 
after severe and prolonged experiment. The drain upon the current 
money of the empire from 1872 to 1881 _ inclusive, was 
measured by an excess of exports of specie over imports amounting 
to 70,000,000, It is of course true that some portion of this excess 
was due to purchases of improved appliances, and to betterments. 
The tide turned in 1882, since which year the specie imports have 
exceeded the exports annually. Of raw silks Japan exported up- 
ward of 13,000,000 yen in value against less than half that value in 
1868. As respects reciprocal trade between the United States and 
Japan, that country sent to us products valued at about 15,000,000 
yen and purchased of us products valued at about 3,000,000 yen, 
one-half of which was kerosene. 





The total trade of the Australasian Colonies is said to be $600,000,000 
per annum. The value of exports in 1883 was $278,597,790, while 
that of imports was $307,851,655. No publication embracing the 
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total trade of the colonies has been made from that date to the 
present time, but the volume is understood to have increased con- 
siderably. The bulk of the trade of these colonies is absorbed by 
England, but it is somewhat encouraging to know that this country 
ranks next to England, and, in fact, enjoys a trade with those 
distant colonies nearly equal to that of all other foreign countries 
combined. Our exports to New South Wales in 1884 reached a 
value of $4,773,325, while our imports from that colony were valued 
at $1,833,660. There is but one way to increase our share of the 
Australasian trade. We must have more ships and faster, but we 
cannot expect to rival England for some years to come, if ever, 
since its merchants maintain two lines of fast steamers, aggregating 
sixty-two in number, ranging from 1,200 to 5,000 tons burden each. 
The colonies pay eleven of these vessels a subsidy of $425,000 per 
annum for carrying the mails. 





The disbursements on account of interest during the first week in 
March, and the redemption of called bonds by the Government, 
unlocked the considerable sum of $16,699,500, supposing the called 
3 per cents. falling due March 1 to have been generally presented. 
The railways paid out about $14,000,000 in interest and dividends, 
and the quarterly pension payments must have reached $4,000,- 
coo. Of these disbursements only the payment of called bonds 
and the interest on the 4%s measurably affected the loan market. 
The influence of pension payments, being diffused through a 
greater period of time, cannot be fully estimated. But as such 
payments contribute to the demands of the day of settlement their 
influence must be considerable. The usual effect of such concur- 
ring disbursements is to steady the loan market. 





The union of gas and electric lighting under one control is beginning 
to be advocated as a measure of true economy. One of the 
arguments for the union of the systems is, that householders 
must have gas in their houses, even if they have electric lighting, 
so that in case of accident to the latter the means of illumination 
shall not fail. The cost of gas to consumers has steadily decreased 
for several years, while the quality has not deteriorated. This 
cheapening of gas, it is said, is due to improved and cheaper 
modes of production. By the advocates of the merging of the 
systems uncer One control it is believed that a saving of from 33 
to 50 per cent. can be effected. 





The Pennsylvania Railroad statement shows that 1886 was the best 
year it has had since 1883. Its gross earnings reached the enormous 
sum of $101,697,981, an increase of $8,703,432 over the gross earnings 
of the system in 1885. As showing the magnitude of the operations 
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of the Pennsylvania Company its gross earnings were about one-eighth 
of the total of the entire railroad system of the country. The net 
earnings of this road and its confederated lines were $34,595,266, 
which is estimated to be about one-ninth of the total net earnings 
of all the roads in the country. Some idea of the magnitude of 
the traffic may be gained from the freight moved on the lines east 
of Pittsburgh in 1886, which amounted to 64,500,000 tons, an in- 
crease of about 4,250,000 tons over 1885. West of Pittsburgh the 
freizht handled amounted to 32,297,431 tons, making a total of 
about 96,750,000 tons, round numbers, moved on the eastern and 
western divisions of the system. The increase of freightage during 
the last four years was 17,000,000 tons. Upward of 48,000,000 
passengers were carried on the lines east of Pittsburgh and 12,- 
350,940 on the lines west of that point. The increase of passenger 
traffic since 1882 is 14,500,000. To give some idea of the miles of 
road operated by the company it appears that the passenger traffic. 
equaled 902,500,000 passengers carried one mile east of Pittsburgh, 
and 1,229,250,000 passengers were moved one mile over the entire 
system. As regards the movement of freight the company moved 
8,690,844,488 tons over one mile. 





The marketing of cotton for the six months of the cotton year, 
ending March 1, was greater by 303,163 bales than during the 
corresponding period of 1885-86. Of the total received at the 
seaboard during this period— 4,804,751 bales—3,453,125 bales were 
exported to Great Britain and the Continent. Of this Great 
Britain received 2,151,116, France 441,574, and other continental 
countries 800,435 bales. There remained in stock 851,870 bales. 
The net shipments over land amounted to 623,233 bales, and these 
added to the receipts at the ports, make the aggregate receipts 
5,427,984 bales. To this again must be added the consumption of 
cotton at the South, 250,000 bales, and we have a grand total of 
5,677,984 bales.” The northern manufacturers took 1,246,690 bales. 
The home market, therefore, took 1,496,690 bales of the entire 
crop in sight March 1. There was a slight decrease in the average 
weight as compared with last year. The price of low middling 
upland cotton in New York during February averaged 9 cents. 

There was a decrease of the amount of cotton taken by northern 
spinners during the six months ending March 1, as compared with 
that taken during the corresponding period in 1885-86. The de- 
crease was, in round numbers, 84,000 bales. The prices of print 
cloths, which were firm for the first sixteen days of February, fell 
off several points from that time to the end of the month, But 
prices ruled higher for such goods than in 1885-86, 

The exports from India (all ports) from January 1 to the end 
of the first week in March was 282,000 bales against 261,500 bales 
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for the same period in 1886. The exports from Egypt to Europe 
for the six months of the cotton year ending March I were 335,- 
000 against 313,000 bales for the corresponding six months of 
1885-86. 


The New Zealand Shipping Company has had built for the trade 
between New Zealand ports and London five large steamers of over 
four thousand tons burden each. These ships have been subsidized 
by the New Zealand Government, and are expected to make the 
passage between Auckland and Plymouth in about forty-five days. 
The French Government maintains a fleet of seven large steamers 
between Marseilles and the Australasian Colonies. These ships re- 
ceive a subsidy of $638,511 per annum for a period of 15 years. 
Germany maintains another heavily subsidized line from its ports 
to the same quarter of the world. An American largely interested 
in the coal mines of New South Wales has proposed to establish 
a fast line of steamers between San Francisco and Sydney for 
weekly service. His proposition is for steamers of 5,000 tons 
capable of 16 knots an hour. If such a line can carry the mails 
at the usual compensation he thinks no _ subsidy will be needed. 
He proposes strong, first rate ships, plainly fitted, good food and 
plenty of it, with moderate charges for passengers and freight. At 
$2 round trips per year he estimates the earnings of eight ships 
at $2,860,000 per annum. 

American preserved meats are now placed on the English market 
at prices so low that we may be said to have no formidable compet- 
itor in this branch of trade. There was, however, a heavy falling 
off in the quantity marketed in 1886 as compared with 1885, and in 
this falling off Australia and New Zealand suffered more heavily than 
the United States. The imports from these three points for two 
years were as follows: 





1885 1886, 
United States, caseS.......ccccccccccccccess a 51,060 
Australia, SS. ceencsenetetescsreonceees eee © eee 51,352 
New Zealand, “* ...ccccccccccccccccccece CP saves 17,594 


This shows a remarkable decrease all around, but this country 
seems to have suffered least, proportionally, by the contraction. 





The total cotton supply for Europe is estimated at 2,909,054,000 
pounds for the current year, of which this country is expected to 
furnish 1,956,500,000 pounds, against one thousand million pounds 
from all other sources. This estimate exceeds the imports of 1886 
by 327,000 bales. The estimate is increased beyond the supply taken 
in 1886 on the basis of the increased demand since the incoming of 
the year. Supply and demand are said to be very nearly equal, and 
this is believed to favor steadiness in prices. 
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The decline in the price of copper since 1882 is most remarkable, 
the aggregate decrease amounting to about $130 per ton in the 
markets of Europe. The Economist attributes this serious decline to 
the discoveries of copper in Montana and the injudicious rush upon 
the market of the product. The charge is that the export of copper 
from this country was last year, as well as for several years prior‘ 
without reference to the effectual demand, and the sales without 
reference to the laws of trade. In consequence of this proceeding 
the stock of copper in England and France has been augmented 56 
per cent., while the consumption of the metal has decreased 14,000 
tons below the average for two years previous. The suspension of 
work at some of the more productive mines in this country has 
enabled the holders of surplus stocks to reduce them somewhat, but 
consumers abroad have become cautious in buying—taking only what 
is necessary to supply present demands. 





The Trade Depression Commission, which has been investigating 
the causes of trade depression in England, has made its report and 
finds that the principal object to be arrived at is “the cheapening of 
the cost of production,” so far as that can be done and not involve 
the deterioration of quality and workmanship. The failure of British 
producers to keep their grip upon the markets of the world is at- 
tributed to the sharpness of the competitive struggle. The hope of 
maintaining the lead among manufacturing nations is discouraged, the 
lead heretofore maintained having been due largely to causes which no 
longer dominate. Yet if the chief object to be striven for is “the 
cheapening of production,” the Commission in its report is strangely 
silent about the means by which production is to be cheapened. As 
wages constitute upwards of seventy per cent. of the cost of produc- 
tion of most staples, it is not clear how production is to be cheapened 
without working a permanent decrease of wage rates. Machinery has 
done much, and may do yet more to reduce the cost of production, 
but the limit must be somewhere, and it may be placed where 
human judgment begins and cannot be dispensed with. Were it true 
that cheapness and prosperity always meant the same thing a reason 
why the struggle should be to cheapen production would appear. 
But all experience shows that those terms are not synonymous, and the 
inference is that the Commission sees no remedy for depression save 
in sacrificing everything to maintain successful competition. 





The outturn of pig tron for the first quarter of 1887 is now said 
to exceed that of the same period of 1886 about forty-five per cent. 
This estimate is based on the increased capacity for production. Up- 
wards of eighty furnaces went into blast in March in addition to those 
in blast during January and February. This is estimated to increase 
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the capacity about forty-two thousand tons, weekly. The March pro- 
duct is not yet stated, but the product of the first two months of 
the quarter is given as 1,100,000 gross tons. It is thought that fur- 
naces in blast have been worked up to very nearly their full capacity. 





Str Lowthian Bell, in an article in the Fortnightly Review on the 
iron and steel industries of Great Britain and the United States, con- 
cludes that with all our manifest advantages for producing iron and 
steel we have disadvantages which operate to keep us second to that 
country in the world’s markets. Among these disadvantages are 
reckoned the distance of our great iron centers from the seaboard and 
the distance between the mines and fuel. He admits that in Alabama, 
Georgia, and Tennessee, the iron ore and the coal fields are in such 
proximity that the cost of bringing them together will not exceed that 
in the most favorable British districts. Yet the distance of the mines 
from the seaboard is so great that these favored districts can hardly 
hope to compete for the world’s trade with England, which can load 
the product directly from the furnaces into ships of large burden. 
Sir Lowthian falls into a singular error in alluding to the rate of wages 
paid in this country. He says that higher wages are offered here to 
encourage immigration. Had he said that higher wages do encour- 
age immigration he would have hit the mark, though that would 
have been only uttering a truism. But wages here are subject to 
the operation of the law of demand and supply, in chief part. It is 
because we have a vast area for the spread of enterprise, and be- 
cause we have carried our standard far afield, that wages are main- 
tained at a high pitch. Any effort to artificially stimulate wages 
must always fail in the long run in a country where the field of 
choice is so illimitable. So, also, any effort to depress wages without 
regard to the law of demand and supply must fail. We have too 
much elbow-room to enable our chiefs of enterprise to juggle with 
the wage rate, even if they wanted to do that. Of course the high 
wages we pay work to the increase of the cost of production, and so 
to give cheap labor products the markets of the world. 





The British Vice-Consul at Santiago reports that a vast field for 
the profitable employment of British capital exists in Chili. As his 
reasons seem to be good, they may prove suggestive to American 
capitalists, who will be glad to know from so close an observer that 
the Chilians naturally prefer American plows, hardware, and sewing 
cottons to any goods yet sent there by Britsih merchants. The Vice- 
Consul, however, says that English goods are superior to those pre- 
ferred by the natives, and that the way to command that market is to 
send what the people want, that is to say, goods of inferior quality. 
Of course this is not very sound reasoning, but his reports of the 
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advantages afforded to manufacturing enterprise by abundant water 
power arecertainly worthy of consideration. There is but a single 
woolen factory and not one cotton factory in Chili. Yet cotton is indi- 
genous, and the country is favorable to wool growing. The raw cotton 
is sent abroad to be manufactured and returned for the use of the in- 
habitants. As the Government grants special privileges to manufac- 
turing enterprises, it seems to be worth while to direct attention to 
this field for the employment of capital. Were Chili to make its own 
cotton goods it might interfere with the carrying trade, but as Chili 
must continue under the yoke of the middleman until its people 
learn to employ the resources at command for the achievement of in- 
dustrial independence, a few enterprising Americans might earn the 
gratitude of the Chilians and at the same time put money in their 
purses. 





The Economist suggestively comments upon the tenders for the new 
Queensland loan opened at the Bank of England February 19. The prof- 
fer was for two and a half million sterling at 4 per cent. and the 
tenders were for but little more than that amount at an average of 10d 
above par. The fact that a proposal for a loan of a million and a 
half a year ago, by the same Government, was rather more than twice 
covered at an average of rather more than £5 premium per £100 
stock, is cited to show that the “heavy borrowing” of the Austral- 
asian Colonies is viewed with suspicion by the home public. The 
total borrowings in London by India and the colonies referred to, in 
1886 amounted to about one hundred million dollars. This sum was 
exceeded in 1885 by more than ten million dollars. New South 
Wales was the heaviest borrower, and West Australia enjoyed the 
distinction of not borrowing at all. The colonies, including India, 
sold 4 per cent. less to British merchants than in 1885 and purchased 
3 per cent. less of English goods. The decrease, however, is regarded 
as due to low prices rather than to any diminution in the quantity 
bought and sold. The improvement in trade, comparing 1886 with 
1885, is credited chiefly to india and the United States, the exports 
to each country showing a large increase over the same in 1885. 





The commercial history of 1886 for the United Kingdom, furnished 
by the Lconomzst, is full of interesting facts and suggestive deduc- 
tions. As compared with 1885, the total clearings of the London 
Clearing House (stock exchange and consols pay-days not included) 
in 1886, were greater by £113,000.000, The fact is noted that 1886 
is the first year for a long time past in which prices ranged higher 
at its close than at its beginning. The index numbers representing 
the combined prices of twenty-two leading commodities show that 
prices rose thirty-six points on an average of 2023 in July, and 
stood at 2059 in January, 1887. This is accepted as an indication 
that prices have, as a rule, touched bottom, and that the general 
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movement will be upward. Of course, this belief will operate to 
give greater confidence and thus stimulate trade. The increase of 
the revenues from customs is regarded as an indication of aug- 
mented purchasing power. The increase of savings as shown by 
the reports of savings banks is £3,707,501 over 1885. But as of this 
increase £ 2,346,000 is credited to interest, and only £ 1,361,000 to 
new deposits, and the increase of the latter in 1886 over those for 
1885 was only £350,000, these figures lose some of their signifi- 
cance considered in their bearing on trade. 





The difference between the highest and lowest prices of silver during 
1886 (London) was five pence per ounce fine. The year opened 
with silver at 47 pence, declined to 46% pence in April, and stood 
at 443{ pence about May 15. In July, the price fell to 42 pence, 
and the market remained depressed until September. From that 
time to the close of the year the price appreciated gradually and 
stood at 46% pence December 31. The heavy decline at the middle 
of the year is attributed to the uncertainty of the future of the 
market, which influenced English exporters to carry their exchange 
as far forward as possible. To meet this the Indian banks raised 
their rates for exchange. The recovery of the market is supposed to 
be somewhat due to the purchase of silver by the French Govern- 
ment for coinage into dollars for Tonquin. Germany has sold its re- 
mainder of bar silver to the Egyptian Government. There seems to 
be no progress to report as regards the work of the English Com- 
mission of Inquiry into the currency. The subject of bimetallism 
has been written up and talked over very freely, but there appears 
to be no near prospect of legislation to meet the views of the silver 
advocates. England, while maintaining a large amount of silver in 
active circulation seems to be wedded firmly to the single standard. 
Practically, however, England is a bimetallic country. Theoretically 
and commercially she abides by the single gold standard, and is not 
likely to alter at present. English conservatism would secure fixity 
as regards that. 





Of all countries sending wheat to the English market for the years 
1884-85-86, the United States showed the greatest percentage of in- 
crease. We had, in fact, no formidable competitor except the British 
East Indies, which send very nearly the same quantity of wheat to 
England as is sent by our Pacific States. The subjoined statement 
of the exports of wheat from this country and from India to England 
will be found interesting. The figures represent hundred weights: 








1884. 1885. 1886. 
Atlantic States............ 14,321,320 sworn 10,171,203 ween 13,531,346 
Pasific Giates. ...00000cces 8,284,810 eeee 14,107,513 tees 11,089,882 
Wabedccendce< ov 22,606, 130 coee 24,278,716 eeee 24,621,228 
Showing an increase Of .........cccccceccceces ++++ 1,672,586 on 342,512 
Respectively year by year, and a total increase since 1884 Of.............60. 2,015,098 
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During the same period the imports of wheat from India were as 


follows: 
1884. 1885. 1886, 
a cece 12,101,963 — 11,028,665 
Showing am Ancrnnee ip ORS Of 6...ccocecccccceccces 4,092,054 
TT PP rer ee 1,073,208 
Net increase from 1884 tO 1886.......c..cceccccees 3,018, 756 


All other countries save Germany, Chili and British North America 
show a falling off in grain exports to the United Kingdom during 


the same period. 





The export and import of gold forms the subject of an interesting 
article in the Stockholder, which directs attention to the fact that for 
many years our exports of gold have exceeded our imports during the 


. first six months of the year. This would seem to indicate an adverse 


balance of trade during the early part of the year, though that does not 
necessarily follow, since the movement of products and commodities 
is never constant. A comparative statement of the movement of 
gold between this country and Europe by periods of six months for 
six years ending December 31, 1886, shows that January 1 to July 1 
of each year, the exports of gold exceeded those for the balance of 
the calendar year in the sum of $106,636,023. The imports of gold 
during the same period show a similiar discrepancy by half years. 
Thus, the imports for the first six months of the period serially, 
were less than those for the second half of the same years by $67,- 
220,750. The total exports of gold during the six years referred to 
were $141,020,121, but our imports aggregated $189,167,218, making 
our net imports of gold from 1881 to December 31, 1886, $43%,- 
149,097. We may reasonably expect an export rather in excess 
of the import cf gold from January to July, though any great crisis 
in Europe would no doubt operate to suspend the general law re- 
ferred to. It might be interesting and not profitless to institute a 
similar comparison between exports and imports of gold by half 
yearly periods from the year of the determination of the balance of 
trade to this country. The borrowing rate is so low in London that 
no excessive drain of gold is likely to embarrass us. 





Trade indications, as they may be gathered from Clearing House 
statements, are encouraging when compared with those of previous 
years. The clearings outside of New York ought to be regarded as 
fairly representing the volume of legitimate business. The annual 
clearings reported outside of New York for the seven years ending 
December 31, 1886, were as follows: 


| REE $£1,375,400,000 ane hikcoewseas $12,919,136,635 
i iinitctndue 13,900, 317,357 ila — 13, 166,553,274 
SR iumenees 131794)577)518 = sees = TBO... ee ees 15,248,843,179 
BEER ccccsccve 14, 103,559,509 


The total clearings for the first s six aii of 1887 were $4,174,248,746 
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For the same period in 1886 the clearings were $4,200,770,784. 
Though there is an apparent falling off this year it is probably due 
to stock sales last year. The tone of the market is certainly 
healthier than it was a year ago, and the volume of trade is in- 
creased. 





The stocks of provisions at Chicago, on the first of March, as 
shown by a comparative statement, were somewhat less than they 
have been at the same period for the last seven years, Their pre- 
vious lowest point was in 1884, which is accounted for by the 
Stringency at that time. The decrease as compared with 1886, is, 
in meats, about 47,000,000 pounds, and of lard 25,000,000 pounds. 
This falling off is no doubt chiefly due to the labor troubles, 
and the production shows a falling off of about a hundred million 
pounds. Some idea of the effect of strikes and lockouts may be 
gained from this statement, but the cost must always be prob- 
lematical. It is certain that the packers of Chicago have 100,- 
000,000 pounds less of meats and pork to market than they had 
a year ago. This fact and all that it involves, can be profitably 
pondered by the hot-headed persons who think that the best way 
to adjust the relations of cash and labor capital is to cripple both. 





* 


THE RELATIONS BETWEEN BANKS AND THEIR 
DEPOSITORS.* 


BANK COLLECTIONS. 


We shall now state the principles of law which have been applied 
to banks when acting as agents in ccllecting notes, checks and 
similar instruments. To understand these clearly several distinctions 
should be kept in sight. The first is that a “collecting agency” 
is not the same thing as a bank, and different principles have some- 
times been applied to such an association than to a bank in making 
collections. Again, the instruments left for collection are of four 
kinds, those left by (a) depositors and by (4) non-depositors to be 
collected by the bank itself, and those left by (c) depositors} and 
by (d) non-depositors with the bank to be sent by it to a sub- 
agent for collection. The reasons for applying different principles 
on some occasions to these four kinds of instruments will ‘appear 
before concluding this and the following chapter. 

As a bank is the agent of the remitter, he must bear the loss 
resulting from omissions or defalcations of the agent in the] line 
of its duty.t As soon as the note or other instrument is received, 


* Copyright, 1886, hy Homans Publishing Company, 
t+ Moore v. Meyer, 57 Ala., 20. 
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the correspondent is usually credited for the amount. This, how- 
ever, is provisional only in anticipation of prompt payment and the 
crediting can be canceled if the note be dishonored.* But sup- 
pose the note is credited as cash, and the sender draws against 
the amount, does it belong to him? The courts have answered 
that the title is transferred to the bank, of which it cannot be 
divested, notwithstanding its right to charge the note back in the 
event of non-payment.t Said Judge Gardner: “It would be a 
singular mode of transacting business to give credit for security 
and allow the funds thus constituted to be drawn against and the 
drawer at the same time to retain the entire legal or equitable 
interest in the securities of which the fund was composed.” (Clark 
v. Merchants’ Bank, 2 N. Y., 380 p. 385; see Commercial Bank v. 
Marine Bank, 3 Keyes, 337 p. 341.) 

A firm had been in the habit of indorsing in blank the drafts 
or checks which were drawn to their order and depositing them 
in a local bank as money for which they could draw. A check 
was thus left without instructions and forwarded to the defendant 
bank for collection. At the same time the local bank asked the 
other to give credit therefor and to remit in currency for a con- 
siderable amount; both things were done. Indeed, after crediting 
the sender and making a remittance as requested, only a small 
balance was due to the former. The second bank forwarded the 
check to Chicago for collection, but before it had been collected 
the local bank failed. The depositor then tele,raphed the Chicago 
bank to stop payment. The order was regarded and the check 
was returned to the defendant bank. The depositor claimed to be 
the owner of the check, and so did the defendant bank which 
had remitted on the faith of it to the failed institution. The Court 
decided against the depositor. (Cody v. Czty National Bank, 55 Mich., 
379.) 

A bank, though, is not the owner until it has advanced the 
amount or has become responsible for the same. The ownership 
previous to collection can only be established by a contract ex- 
pressly proved or inferred from a course of dealing. Such an 
inference does not flow from the fact that a customer may be a 
large depositor of money and bills, and constantly drawing drafts 
against his remittances under an arrangement by which he is allowed 
interest on his average balances, (Scott v. Ocean Bank, 23 N. Y., 
289.) Says Judge Folger: “If the property in the note without 
purchase or advance is to vest in an agent or correspondent for 
collection, he must become absolutely responsible to his principal 
for the amount. An obligation to become thus responsible can be 
established only by a contract to be expressly proven or inferred 


* Trinidad Nat. Bank v. Denver Nat. Bank, 4 Dill, 290. 
+ Flannery v. Coates, 80 Mo., 444; Ayres v. Bank, 79 Mow 421: Bullene v. Coates, 


Ib., 426. 
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from an unequivocal course of dealing.” (Dickerson v. Wason, 47 N- 
Y., 439 p. 442.*) And advances on notes in anticipation of their 
collection, though not of any particular note, will not transfer their 
ownership to the collecting bank. (Ib.)* 

Nor does a bank become an agent for collecting a note by 
making it payable there. No power, authority or duty is conferred 
on the association by drawing it in this manner. (A/7//s v. Place, 
48 N. Y., 520.) When such a note is thus left for collection, the 
bank becomes the agent of the payee to receive payment (Ward 
v. Smith, 7 Wall., 447); when it is not left, whatever the bank re- 
ceives from the maker to be applied thereon is received, not as the 
agent of the payee, but of the maker. (Ib.)t 

A. bank which receives and indorses a note for collection, 
although a mere agent, is considered the real holder for the pur- 
pose of receiving and transmitting notices respecting its non-pay- 
ment. (Ogden v. Evans, 2 Hall, 112; Mead v. Engs, 5 Cow., 303; 
Warren v. Gilman, 17 Me., 360; Freeman’s Bank v. Perkins, 18 Me., 
292.) And when a note is indorsed to a cashier and given by him 
to a notary for protest, these facts are sufficient to show that it was 
either negotiated to the bank or left there for collection. (Burnham 
v. Webster, 19 Me., 232.) 

But an indorsement for collection does not pass the title or render 
the indorser liable in that capacity. (Brown v. Hull, 33 Gratt., 23.) 
Nor can parol evidence be introduced to show that a restrictive in- 
dorsement, for example an indorsement “for collection,” was an abso- 
lute one. (Zhkird National Bank v. Clark, 23 Minn., 263.) 

As an indorsement of a note for collection passes no title to 
the indorsee on his own account, several consequences follow. For 
example, the maker of a note left money with his bankers directing 
them to pay it, and by so doing made them his agents for that pur- 
pose. They gave him credit for it on their books and sent for and 
received the note from the holder indorsed to their order for collec- 
tion. They did not remit the money, and let the note remain un- 
canceled among their collection paper, and after a time failed. The 
note was held to be not paid. It had been sent to them for a 
specific purpose, and no title to it had even passed to them on their 
own account. They did nothing as agents of the holder.{ 


* A bank does not become the dona fide holder of a draft remitted by another bank for 
collection unless it makes subsequent advances thereon or transmits the proceeds. (McBride 
v. Farmers & Mechanics’ Bank, 26 N. Y., 450; S. C. 25 Barb., 657; Arnold v. Clark, 1 
Sand., 491; West v. American Ex, Bank, 44 Barb., 175.) A collecting bank is responsible 
directly to the owner of the paper; it may discharge itself by an actual payment to its 
correspondent, but not by passing the amount to its credit in general account. (£x-farte 
Clark, 2 Edm., Sel, Ca., 445.) 

+ When the real owner of a note delivers it to a bank and authorizes it to collect the 
proceeds and to apply the same toward payment of his indebtedness to the bank, and it 
does not receive or credit the note as collateral security, it is merely the agent of such 
owner, (Prescott v. Leonard, 32 Kansas, 142.) 
$ Sutherland v. First Nat. Bank, 31 Mich., 230. 
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Again, when a note is thus indorsed, payment to any other party 
than the indorsee is no discharge. Thus in Barnet v. Ringgold, (80 
Ky., 289) the payees of the note in suit indorsed it to a bank “for 
collection,” but by mistake it was sent to the maker, who thus ob- 
tained possession without payment. He contended that he received 
it ffom an unknown person to whom he paid it. The Court, how- 
ever, declared that the indorsement was a special authority to the 
bank authorizing it to make the collection of the note, and that the 
bank or its agents authorized to act for it were the proper parties 
to whom the payment should have been made, and by whom the 
note could have been legally presented for payment, subject to the 
right of interference of the owners by revocation or otherwise. “Had 
the supposed holder to whom the maker contends he paid the note 
produced it indorsed in blank, or had the note been payable to 
bearer, either would have been sufficient evidence of his right to 
present it and receive the payment, But the payment by the maker 
to an unknown holder or stranger, who had no right to collect it, 
either as agent in fact or dona fide owner, in the face of the special 
indorsement to the bank for collection by the holders, was made at 
his own risk, as the possession with such an indorsement was notice 
to him that none but the bank or its agents, or the holders and 
their agents, were authorized to present the note or receive the 
money thereon.” 

An indorsement on a note “pay to A B, or order, for collec- 
tion,” and signed by the payee or owner of the note, merely makes 
the indorsee agent for the indorser to collect it, but does not vest 
in him a title on which he can maintain a suit. (Rock County Bank v. 
Hollister, 21 Minn., 385.) This, however, is a statutory regulation, 
and, of course, prevails only in the States which have enacted it. 
“At common law,” as said by Chief Justice Gilfillan, ‘‘the beneficial 
owner of a negotiable bill or note, payable to bearer or indorsed in 
blank, might institute suit on it in the name of any one who would 
allow his name to be used for that purpose, and that unless the 
maker had a defense to the note, good against the real owner, he 
could not be permitted to show that the plaintiff was not the real 
party in interest.’’* 

Of course, the ownership of a note sent for collection may be 
changed by special agreement. Thus a New York bank received 
from Briggs for collection, a check drawn on a bank in New Jersey 
and sent it by mail to the drawee, which for a long period had 
been its collecting agent in that State. The drawee on receiving 
the check charged it to the drawer and credited the New York 


* (Morton v. Rogers, 14 Wend., 575; Lowell v. Evertson, 11 Johns, 52; Conroy v. Warren, 
3 Johns. Cas., 259.) If a note indorsed in blank be put into a bank for collection and be not 
withdrawn after it is protested, the bank may support an action thereon in its own name. 
(Sterling v. Marietta & Susquehanna Trad. Co., 11 Serg. & Raw., 179.) 
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bank with the amount. The next day the New Jersey bank failed, 
and Briggs then brought an action against the New York bank to 
recover the amount. The Court decided that the drawee had a 
right under an agreement existing between the two institutions to 
discharge the drawer and substitute itself as debtor, which it did, 
and that the New York bank “must be regarded as having ac- 
cepted the responsibility of the drawee upon its credit in the 
collection account as payment of the check” and was consequently 
liable for the amount. (Briggs v. Central Nat. Bank, 89 N. Y. 
1821; s.c., 61 How. Pr., 250.) 

A bank must use reasonable skill in making the collection, and to 
that end must make a seasonable demand on the promisor, and if 
the note be dishonored give due notice to the indorsers in order to 
preserve the security of the owner. (Fader v. Mercantile Bank, 23 
Pick., 330.) And “any agent,” in the language of Judge Selden (in 
Walker v. Bank of the State of New York, 9 N. Y., 582, p. 584; 
Huff v. Langdon, 2 Disney, 63), “whether it be a bank or an indi- 
vidual, receiving a note or bill from the holder for collection is 
responsible for any loss which the holder may sustain on account of 
any neglect in presenting it or in giving notice of its dishonor.’ 
He also added that “it is the duty of the agent who receives for 
collection a bill of exchange payable at some future time to use 
due diligence in presenting the same for acceptance, and if he fail to 
do so, or fail to give notice in case acceptance is refused, he will be 
liable.”’* 

The question, therefore, to be answered here is, what does reason- 
able skill and diligence require of a collecting agent; in other 
words, what omission or neglect renders the collecting agent liable 
to the owner of the note or other instrument sent for collection? 

When a bank receives instructions concerning the collection of 


*In Exchange Nat. Bank v. Third Nat. Bank, 112 U. S., 280, Judge Blatchford said: 
‘‘An agent receiving for collection, before maturity, a draft payable on a particular day after 
date, is held to due diligence in making presentment for acceptance, and if chargeable with 
negligence therein, is liable to the owner for all damages he has sustained by such negli- 
gence, Allen v. Suydam, 20 Wend., 321; Walker v. Bank, 9 N. Y., 582. The drawer 
or indorser of such a draft is, indeed, not discharged by the neglect of the holder to pre- 
sent it for acceptance before it becomes due. Sank v,. Triplett, 1 Pet., 25; Townsley 
v. Sumrall, 2 1b., 170. But if the draft is presented for acceptance and dishonored before 
it becomes due, notice of such dishonor must be given to the drawer or indorser, or he will 
be discharged. 3 Kent’s Com., 82; Bank v. Triplett, 1 Pet., 25; Allen v. Suydam, 20 
Wend., 32; Walker v. Bank, 9 N. Y., 582; Goodall v. Dallev, 1 Term, 712; Bayley on 
Bills, Id. Am. Ed., 213. Moreover, the owner of a draft payable on a day certain, though 
not bound to present it for acceptance in order to hold the drawer and indorser, has an 
interest in having it presented for acceptance without delay, for it is only by accepting it 
that the drawer becomes bound to pay it, and, on the dishonor of the draft by non-accept- 
ance and due protest and notice, the owner has a right of action at once against the drawer 
and indorser, without waiting for the maturity of the draft; and his agent to collect the 
draft is bound to do what a prudent principal would do.”” 3 Kent’s Com., 94: Xodinson v. 
Ames, 20 Johns., 146; Lenox v. Cook, 8 Mass., 460; Bal/ingalis v. Gloster, 3 East, 481; 
Whitehead v. Walker, 9 Mees. v. Wels., 506; Walker v. Bank, 9g N. Y., 582. See also 
Mount v. First Nat. Bank, 37 lowa, 457. 
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a note it must follow them or be liable for the consequences. 
Thus, a bank, having taken a solvent bill for collection, before it 
matured, was instructed to permit a renewal for a further term 
of credit, on condition that a solvent indorser should be given on 
the new instrument. The bank suffered the renewal to be made 
without such indorser, surrendering the former bill to the acceptor, 
and reporting that a renewal had taken place in conformity with 
instructions. The holder was injured in consequence of the sub- 
sequent insolvency of the acceptor during the extended term of 
credit, and the bank was holden for the damage sustained.* (Central 
Georgia Bank v. Cleveland National Bank, 59 Ga., 667.) 

A firm in Michigan left for collection with a bank in that State 
a sight draft of their own for $500 on “J. C., treasurer of the M. 
S. Co.,” a manufacturing corporation in Connecticut, with directions 
to “return at once without protest if not paid.” The defendant 
bank presented the draft to the drawer, who replied that he 
would look up his account with the drawers and inform the cashier 
with regard to payment. The drawers had also written J. C. that 
such a draft had been forwarded, and he wrote them in reply: 
“The $500 draft has been received and paid. Don’t draw any more.” 
On the receipt of this letter the drawer showed it to the Michi- 
gan bank, which, believing that the draft had been duly paid, also 
paid the drawers $500. J. C., the drawee, was also the president 
of the defendant bank, and this fact was known to the one in 
Michigan. Several days later the cashier returned the draft unpaid, 
which was his first information to the Michigan bank with regard 
to the matter. It then demanded repayment of the drawers, which 
was refused. They were solvent, but had no visible property, and 
the claim could not have been collected without much difficulty. 
It was held, first, that the defendant bank, as agent of the other 
for the collection of the draft, had been guilty of negligence in 
not obtaining payment of the draft or returning it at once to 
the Michigan bank. Second, that although the Michigan bank 
paid the money to the drawers on the statement of the drawee 
to the drawers that the draft had been paid, yet, as it would have 
been saved from loss if the defendant bank had performed its 
duty, the defendant was liable for the actual damages resulting 
from its neglect. Third, that these damages were to be regarded 
as the whole amount paid by the plaintiff bank to the drawers, 
and that it had a right to recover this sum, although it had a 
right of action for the whole amount against them. (Merchants etc. 
Bank v. Stafford National Bank, VU. S. Dis. Ct., 44 Conn., 564.) 


* A bank having for collection a draft by L on C, recesveu money in part payment and 
a sight draft and a ten days’ sight draft on B in settlement of L’s draft on C. B paid 
ene draft and accepted the other at ten days. On maturity the bank presented it to B for 
payment, which was refused, but the bank did not protest it so as to charge the drawer. 
This was negligence and the bank became liable for the amount. (Cafitol State Bank v. 
Lane, 52 Miss., 677.) 
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The collecting agent is negligent if he omit to protest a draft 
that has been improperly accepted whereby the drawers and 
drawees are discharged. Thus, when a draft drawn by the Empire 
Mills, on “E. C. Hamilton, Esq., New York,” was sent to a bank 
for presentment and the drawee wrote across the face of the draft, 
“Accepted, payable at Am. Ex. Bank, Empire Mills, by E. C. 
Hamilton, Treas.,” and the acceptance bound neither the drawee 
nor the “Empire Mills,” the bank having omitted to protest the 
draft, was liable to the holder for the amount. (Walker v. Bank, 
9 N. Y., 582.) 

When-a note is made payable at a particular place, it must be 
presented there for payment. But when it is made payable at a 
bank and is put into the cashier’s possession for collection, there 
is no necessity for making a specific demand. The legal require- 
ments are fulfilled if the note is in the bank when it is due; in 
other words, is with the cashier who is ready to receive the 
money. The demand will suffice if the teller of the bank who 
presents the note inquires of the bookkeeper whether a deposit 
has been made to pay it, and is informed that there are no funds 
to pay it. Moreover, the demand is good, though the teller acted 
as Clerk of the notary public who protested the note.* 

A bank has a collection note against a person residing in another 
place; its duty consists in placing it with due diligence into the 
hands of a competent and responsible agent doing business at the 
residence of the maker for collection or protest. (Stacey v. Dane 
Co. Bank, 12 Wis., 629.) 

When must the collecting bank keep the security—the bill of 
lading or other thing—on the strength of which the draft to be 
collected is drawn? W, a banker at Indianapolis, sent a draft to 
a bank at Buffalo, drawn on B, who resided there, and also 
bills of lading for some lumber which C had sold to B. The draft 
was for the purchase price which was discounted by W on the 
security of the bills of lading as collateral. In a letter accompany- 
ing the draft and bills, W stated that the draft was sent for col- 
lection and desired the proceeds to be transmitted. The draft was 
payable fifteen days after date and was indorsed by M, and then 
by W, specially to the cashier of the bank “for collection.” By 
its terms the drawer, indorsers and acceptors waived presentment 
for payment and notice of protest and non-payment. The bills of 


* Browning v. Andrews, 3 McLean, 576; Berkshire Bank v. Somes, 6 Mass, 524; 
State Bank v. Napier, 6 Humph., 270, Says Johnson, J., ‘tin commercial places, usage 
has made banks the general repositories of the funds of individuals, and when one is told 
that he is to be paid money at a bank, he understands that the promiser will deposit 
funds there for that purpose, and if, upon inquiry, he ascertains that there are no fund 
there he understands as distinctly that he is not to be paid. He has done, therefore, all 
that the implied undertaking on his part imposes when he makes a demand at the bank. 
This rule is too well settled to admit of any controversy.” (Bank v. Flagg, 1 Hill, 177, 
Pp. 179; Sanderson v. Fudge, 2 H. Black, soo. 
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lading set forth C as the shipper of the lumber, and were dated 
two or three days prior to the date of the draft, and were indorsed 
by C, M and W. The draft was accepted by D and the bank de- 
livered the bills of lading to him. He failed, however, before its 
maturity. By ordinary course the lumber would reach Buffalo eight 
days before the maturity of the draft. W brought a suit against 
the bank to recover the amount of it, on the ground that the 
institution did wrong in delivering the bills of lading before col- 
lecting the draft. Judge Wallace said: “It is evident that the 
draft originated from the shipment of the lumber, was negotiated on 
the credit of that shipment, and that the parties to it intended 
that the defendant should deliver the bills of lading to the drawee 
on his compliance with the conditions of the agreement under which 
the lumber was shipped. What those conditions were must be de- 
termined by the draft and bills of lading only, and must resolve 
themselves into one of two alternatives. Either the drawer had 
consigned the lumber on his own account to be sold for him by 
the drawee, and drawn upon the latter for an advancement on 
the consignment, or the drawer had sold the lumber to the 
drawee and drawn upon him for the purchase price. On the 
first supposition the drawee was under no obligation to accept the 
draft until he received the property consigned; on the second, the 
fact that the draft was payable fifteen days after date, indicated 
that the sale was on the credit of that time. If the sale was on 
credit, the drawee was entitled to a delivery of the property, and 
to require him to pay for it on delivery would be to repudiate 
the agreement for credit. Upon either hypothesis the drawee was 
entitled to the property as the consideration of his acceptance of 
the draft. If such was his right, evidently the drawer, indorser 
and owners of the draft had no interest in the bills of lading 
except so far as they were securities for the acceptance of the 
draft; and it was reasonable to infer that they were forwarded to 
the defendant to retain or return in case acceptance was refused.” 
The bank, therefore, was declared to be not negligent in delivering 
the bills of lading to the acceptor of the draft. (Woolen v. New 
York & Erie Bank, 12 Blatchf., 359; Lanfear v. Blossman, 1 La. 
Ann., 148; see also Mason v. Hunt, 1 Doug., 299.) 

A, the owner of an elevator, bought through B, of Milwaukee, two 
cargoes of wheat and sent sight-and time drafts in payment. A 
Milwaukee bank bought the drafts and received the bills of 
lading. These described B as the shipper and that the grain was to 
be delivered at Oswego, to the account of the cashier of the Mil- 
waukee bank, care of the City Bank of Oswego. The Milwaukee 
bank accordingly sent the drafts and bills of lading to the other with 
the instruction: “On payment of the draft you will deliver the 
cargo to the order of A. If not paid, please hold and advise by 
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telegraph.” The bank acknowledged their receipt, presented the 
sight draft to A, who paid them and accepted the time draft. On 
the arrival of the wheat at Oswego, the master of the vessel that 
carried it reported to the cashier of the City Bank, who indorsed the 
bills of lading: “Deliver to the Corn Exchange Elevator for account 
of D, cashier Milwaukee, subject to the order of the City Bank of 
Oswego.” After the wheat had been thus delivered, A, the owner of 
the elevator as above mentioned, sold it. The City Bank in its 
account with the other made a charge in addition to the cus- 
tomary percentage for collecting and remitting the proceeds of the 
draft. Before the time draft became due, A failed. In an action by 
the Milwaukee Bank against the other, it was held first that the 
City Bank was its agent in transacting the business in question, and 
secondly, that whether it exercised reasonable care and diligence in 
the matter was a question of facts for the jury to decide. It may be 
added that the Court thought that the City Bank was negligent. 
The instructions were not to deliver the wheat until the drafts were 
paid. The City Bank did deliver it on payment of the sight draft 
and before payment of the other, whereby the Milwaukee Bank lost 
its security. (National Bank v. City Bank, 103 U. S., 668.) 


f 
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BIMETALLISM IN EUROPE. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

Among the single-country experiments in European bimetallism 
it is proper to refer first to those tried in England, which are among 
the earliest and most important. 

“The system of currency naturally adopted by the first coiners of 
money,” says Professor Jevons,* “was that of a single tender. Coins 
of one kind of metal, or even a single series of coins of uniform 
weight, were at first thought sufficient. Iron in small bars was the 
single legal tender in Lacedzmon, and possibly in some other early 
States. Aes was undoubtedly the legal tender among the Romans 
for a length of time. In China the sole measure of value and 
legal tender to the present day consists of brass cash or sapeks, 
strung together in lots of a thousand each. In England silver was 
the only metal coined from the time of Egbert” [800-837] “to that 
of Edward III.” [1327-1377] “with the doubtful exception of a very 
few pieces of gold. Silver was the sole legal tender and measure 
of value, and few coins except silver pennies were issued. . .. .« 
The Plantaganet kings, finding that though they coined only silver 
the people made use of gold, eventually began to issue gold coins, 
and fixed the rates at which they should be exchanged for silver 


**Money and the Mechanism of Exchange,’”’ by W. Stanley Jevons, M.A., F.R.S. 
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coins. In the absence of any special regulations to the contrary, 
this constituted a double tender system. As, after a time, the ratio 
of values of the metals would fail to coincide with that involved in 
the relative weights of the coins, it became requisite to fix by royal 
proclamation a new value for one metal in terms’ of the other. 
From 1257 to 1664 the gold and silver currency of England was 
thus regulated, no coins of copper or any inferior metal being then 
issued. From 1664 to 1717 no proclamations were made upon the 
subject, and the value of the guinea was allowed to vary in terms 
of the shilling. At one time it rose to nearly 30s., owing partly to 
the decreased value of silver, but chiefly to the clipped and worn 
state of the silver money. During this interval, then, the country 
had a single silver standard.” 

The periods thus briefly described, embracing a long course of 
experiments in silver monometallism and in bimetallism, were at- 
tended by great hardships and losses to the people, resulting from 
the perpetual fluctuations and alterations in the standard of values. 
Early in the fifteenth century the currency was so debased by vari- 
Ous means that a law was enacted providing that all gold money 
should be passed only by weight, and that all light and vitiated 
coins should be taken to the Tower to be recoined. On account 
of the losses sustained by the holders, the usual charges for coin- 
age were remitted. In the reign of Edward VI. (1547-1553) the 
currency reached its worst condition of depreciation, and was in 
such a state of confusion and fluctuation that the seller scarcely 
ever knew what value he would receive for his goods. This, it will 
be observed, was in the period when bimetallism prevailed. Vigor- 
ous efforts were made by King Edward to correct the currency 
troubles by improving the standard, and in 1601 Queen Elizabeth 
signalized the beginning of her reign by raising the silver coin to 
a higher standard of purity than had been known since the acces- 
sion of Henry VIII. 

During the reigns of James I. and Charles II. the gold coinage 
increased, but every effort made by the Government to establish a 
legal ratio between the two metals only resulted in confusion. 
Sometimes gold and sometimes silver disappeared, just as the one 
or the other happened to be the more valuable metal, and it became 
necessary—notably in the reign of William III.—to resort to costly 
recoinage. At length the Government ceased to interfere with the 
ratio, and the single silver standard was resumed. 

Early in the last century the unsatisfactory state of the silver 
* currency became the subject of much discussion, and Sir Isaac New- 
ton, then Master of the Mint, was requested to report as to the 
best measures to be adopted. Accordingly, in 1717, he made his 
famous report, recommending that the Government should resume 
the practice of fixing the value of the guinea, and suggesting that 
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it should be rated at 21 shillings. This suggestion was followed, and 
the English guinea has been so rated ever since.* Nominally the 
double standard was reintroduced, since it was allowed that any one 
might pay in either silver or gold, but as the latter metal was 
overvalued, under the Newtonian ratio, by about 1% per cent., 
the full-weight silver coins, in accordance with Gresham’s law,t were 
withdrawn or exported, and gold, in effect, became the standard, 
and has continued to be such from that day to this. 

It is therefore to Newton, the unparalleled scientist, that Great 
Britain originally owes the monetary policy under which she has 
become the money mistress, and her capital the money center of 
the world. 

The ratio between gold and silver, which had been 14.81 in 1700, 
rose to 15.22 in 1710,[ and throughout the eighteenth century the 
store of gold steadily increased under the Newtonian policy. The 
export of the full-weight silver coins being accelerated by the over- 
valuation of silver in France, only the light and worn silver-pieces 
remained, and these were often 25 per cent. below the standard. 
This state of things brought on a discussion during the reign of 
William III. [1689-1694], in which the philosopher, John Locke, took 
a conspicuous part, with William Lowndes, then Master of the Mint, 
ior his chief antagonist. Locke strongly recommended that, after a 
certain date, all clipped and hammered coins should be allowed to 
pass only by weight. His advice was disregarded, and the Govern- 
ment undertook to recoin the entire remaining and worn silver 
currency, and to make it full weight without raising its value, but 
this only stimulated the export of silver, and the fluctuations in the 
value of that metal became more violent than ever. It was there- 
fore declared, in 1774, that silver should no longer be a legal ten- 
der, except by weight, for more than £25. Under the operations of 
this measure the gold ratio advanced to 15.42, and for the first time 
in 70 years silver began to be brought to the mint for coinage. 
The silver coins were still so scarce and worn, however, that prac- 
tically they continued to serve merely as tokens, and accordingly, in 
1805, Charles Jenkinson, the first Lord Liverpool, brought forward, 
as a general measure of currency reform, his plan for a composite 
legal tender. This plan, which was accompanied by a memorable 
argument in its favor, was carried into effect in 1816, and since 
that time has formed the basis of the English monetary system. 

Professor Jevons thus describes the composite legal tender scheme; 

“Coins of one metal are adopted as the standard of value and 


principal legal tender, and subordinate token coins of other metals 

* Jevons. 

t So named from Sir Thomas Gresham, founder of the Royal Exchange in London. Briefly 
stated the law is that bad money drives out good money, but that good money cannot drive 
out bad money. This is Professor Jevons’ definition. 

+ Soetbeer’s Tables. 
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are furnished for the purpose of subdivision, being recognized as 
legal tender only for small amounts. The values of these token 
coins depend upon that of the standard ccins for which they are 
legally exchangeable, and care is taken to make their weights such 
that the metallic value will always be less than their legal value. 
No profit can ever be made by melting such coins, or removing 
them from the country, and their ratio of exchange with the prin- 
cipal coins is always a simple ratio fixed by law.” 

Upon the final adoption of this plan it was provided that the 
troy pound of silver should be coined into 66 shillings, instead of 
62 shillings, the previous rate. This was done to prevent silver 
from rising relatively above gold, and becoming an object of export. 
Silver was made, and still remains, a legal tender to the extent of 
40 shillings. 

Subsidiary bronze coins are also struck, of the denominations of 
pence, half-pence and farthings, composed of an alloy of 95 parts of 
copper, four of tin, and one of zinc. These coins are a legal tender 
only to the amount of one shilling. 

Such is the composite standard system of Great Britain commonly 
called, or rather miscalled, gold monometallism. Gold is the princi- 
pal legal tender, and silver is a subsidiary or limited legal tender. 
The two metals are joined, as it were, in a marital union, the one as 
chief in the monetary family, so to speak, and the other as help- 
meet. 

It remains only to add that it is the theory of the English mone- 
tary law that any person may go to the mint, and have gold con- 
verted from bullion into coin, or coin into bullion, at the expense 
of the Government. But no one is authorized to take silver to the 
mint and demand coin for it, and the Treasury is left free to issue 
whatever amounts or denominations of silver coin it may deem com- 
mensurate with the needs of business. Practically, the issue of silver 
is governed by the requisitions for that metal made upon the Bank 
of England. 

GERMANY. 

In the German monetary system, to which we next turn, we find 
another practical example of the composite legal tender. 

The condition of the currency in the German States prior to the 
establishment of the empire, was one of great complexity and incon- 
venience. Often three, four or half a dozen entirely different series 
of coins were mingled together without harmony or method. Not 
only the separate States, but even the free cities had their peculiar 
systems of coinage. Silver was the sole standard of values except in 
the city of Barmen, and such had been the case ever since the 
period of gold discovery in California and Australia, at which time so 
much alarm was created by Chevalier and other European econo- 
mists as to the probable depreciation of gold, that the Netherlands, 
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Belgium, and the German States all demonetized gold and adopted 
silver as the only legal tender. 

The value unit of the North German States was the /ha/er, (30 to 
a Zollverein pound of silver), and in the Western States it was the 
Rhenish gulden or flortn, (5244 to a pound of silver). | 

By a coin convention of the German States, held at Vienna, in 
1857, a new universal German coin for commerce, known as the 
“crown,” of #4, pound gold fine, was created, but owing to its limited 
coinage, and its fluctuating silver value, it was never much used. 
The ¢haler continued to he the principal coin, and was a legal tender 
throughout the territory of the Vienna convention. 

At the time of the consolidation of the empire a reform of the 
currency had become an imperative necessity, and was immediately 
undertaken. It has proven to be one of the greatest blessings which 
the empire has conferred. Out of confusion, system has been 
brought, and out of commercial obstruction and uncertainty, facility 
and stability. 

The introduction into Germany of the single gold standard in lieu of 
the silver standard which prevailed in most of the German States up 
to 1871, was enacted by the laws of December 4, 1871, and July 9, 
1873. The unit of the money of account is the mark, rated at our 
Custom House at 23.8 cents, but usually exchanged at the rate of 
4% to the dollar. A silver thaler is the equivalent of three marks, 
One, two and five-mark and half-mark pieces are also coined. The 
gold coins are five, ten and twenty-mark pieces, the latter resembling 
in size the French napoleons. Any person is entitled to have gold 
coined, on his own account, into twenty-mark pieces, on payment of 
a seniorage of three marks per pound of fine gold. Silver is coined 
only on Government account, the right to have 1. coined on private 
account having been withdrawn. The gold coins are an unlimited 
legal tender, but the imperial silver coins are a legal tender for 
not over twenty marks, and the rickel and copper coins for not 
Over one mark. 

This is substantially the English system of composite tender, the 
subordinate coins being tokens. Gold, silver and Imperial Bank 
paper circulate freely, side by side, gold and paper being generally 
preferred. The Imperial Bank has its branches in all parts of the 
empire, and its paper, being redeemable in gold, is everywhere cur- 
rent. The paper currency issued by the various States has been 
withdrawn, and in place of it are circulated the notes of the Im- 
perial Treasury. 

The withdrawal of the old coin issues was a matter of great 
difficulty, and has not even yet been fully accomplished. For this 
reason the German composite tender system cannot, as yet, be re- 
garded as being fully perfected and established. Owing to the im- 
possibility of exchanging at once the new imperial coins for the 
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coins of the different States, the laws continued to recognize the 
old coins of the States as legal tender at the rate of one thaler 
for three marks of gold, or about the proportion, as between silver 
and gold, of 15.5:1. In withdrawing the old silver coinage, the 
Government began with the older issues, and the gulden circulation 
of South Germany, before venturing into the vast field presented 
by the thaler currency. Up to March, 1876, old silver had been 
withdrawn to the amount of about $110,000,000. Much of it was 
sold in India and elsewhere, and the attempt to market a por- 
tion of it in France precipitated the break-down, as we shall 
hereafter see, of the double standard scheme of the Latin Union. 

Owing to the heavy decline in silver, the Government, in May, 
1879, suspended its sales of that metal. This action has been much 
criticised on the ground that the losses which the country has 
suffered in commercial exchange by reason of the incompleteness 
of the gold standard greatly exceed the loss that would have 
been incurred by the sale of the old silver, even at the depressed 
prices. 

The amount of old thalers not yet reduced to imperial currency 
is supposed to be about $100,000,000, chiefly stored in the cellars 
of the Imperial Bank. This silver being still a legal tender, the 
bank may redeem its notes in it at any time, and although this 
option has never yet been exercised, it is a potentiality of sufficient 
influence to make a difference in the price of exchange of one-half 
to one per cent. in favor of London. 

A strong popular demand is, therefore, now being made upon the 
Government to continue and complete the withdrawal, by recoin- 
age or sale of the silver thaler pieces from their exceptional 
position in the currency system. This being done, no silver coin 
will be a legal tender for a greater sum than twenty marks. 

Germany is not, to any large extent, a gold-producing country, 
but the war indemnity paid her by France gave her the coveted 
opportunity to reconstruct her currency on the gold basis. Of the 
total sum of one thousand million dollars paid her by France, less 
than fifty millions was paid in silver five-franc pieces, and of this 
sum of fifty millions, nearly twenty millions were coined out of 
silver bought in Germany and imported into France for the purpose. 
The price of silver having fallen in the German market, 92,000,000 
francs worth of the metal was procured at the Bank of Hamburg 
and coined into five-franc pieces, which, under the treaty arrange- 
ment, were accepted by Germany at par. In turn, the Germans 
availed themselves of the free coinage of the Latin Union to dis- 
pose of the whole amount again at par in France and Belgium. 

There has been much misapprehension on this side of the ocean 
as to Germany’s attitude toward the double standard. The fact 
that her gold standard is, as yet, imperfectly established, has been, 
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in part, the occasion of this. Having not yet quite reached the 
goal she aims for, it has been assumed that she was inclined to 
hesitate, and might be persuaded to turn back. But the truth is 
that, while Germany, as well as England, regards bimetallism as 
a gcod thing for her neighbors, she does not esteem it as the best 
thing for herself. Having a large amount of silver to sell, she would be 
very much gratified # other countries would pledge themselves to 
take that metal at a fixed price, in any amount offered. She is 
therefore quite disposed to connive at any sort of international 
agreement which may have the effect of advancing the price of 
silver. But she studiously refrains from taking any responsible part 
in double-standard diplomacy, and with good reason, for, whereas 
under the silver and double standard her business and financial 
interests were perpetually disordered, and her commerce languished, 
under the gold standard her industries have vastly developed, her 
commerce has extended to all parts of the world, and her inter- 
national financial business has become, next to that of England, the 


most important in Europe. ALFRED E. LEE. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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A NOTABLE TEMPLE OF TRADE. 


[CONTINUED FROM THE MARCH NUMBER. | 


The commercial peasantry are partitioned into four classes, varying 
in importance or degree similar to those of the merchant divisions. 
In both bodies the classification is based upon the license paid by 
the trader rather than upon his commercial standing. No nation 
is more rigorous than Russia in governmental supervision of its 
people, as no man or woman is permitted to live in Russia with- 
out a passport, and that renewed annually, so no person can engage 
in business of any kind or degree without governmental license. 
A farmer peasant, if found making purchases in a manner that 
would indicate a resale, is at once required to pay the license of 
a fourth class trader or suffer the penalty of a severe law. A 
peasant’s license as a trader of the first class entitles him to many 
of the privileges of a merchant of the same degree, though ex- 
cluding him from banking, insurance, etc. The licenses granted to 
peasants of the second and third class confer privileges similar to 
those of merchants of corresponding grades. The peasants coming 
under a fourth grade license are those who engage in a mere local 
petty traffic, and are not classed as members of any guild, a term 
applied to all commercial bodies or classes ranking above the fourth 
class trading peasants. 

Merchants’ clerks or assistants in trade must be registered at the 
48 
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town houses, the same as merchants or traders, by licenses stating 
the nature and place of their employment and the names of their 
employers. These employes are licensed under two classes, head 
clerks and assistants. 

Besides the merchants, peasant traders and clerks, as_ specified, 
there are certain classcs which come under what is known as the 
free list, or persons who require no registration in the mercantile 
guilds or bodies. These are grouped into eight divisions and briefly 
described as follows: 


1, Farmers or marketmen who sell only products of the soil and 
the dairy. 2. Ship or vessel builders. 3. Makers of machinery and 
apparatus for manufacturing purposes. 4. Keepers of apothecary 
shops and printing houses. 5. People who trade only at fairs or 
at appointed public auctions. 6. Makers of chemical compositions. 
7. Noblemen who confine their business to the sale of the products 
of their estates and of certain manufactories owned by them. 
8. Petty shop traders in domestic manufactures, such as tailors and 
shoemakers. 

Every licensed merchant or trader, in placing his signature to 
business obligations or legal documents, must specify to what guild 
or class he belongs and in what corporation or district his busi- 
ness is located. It is believed that this restriction serves often as 
a check on swindling, for it is made a serious offense to mis- 
represent the truth in one’s signature with its lawful attachments. 
The inland trade of the country is largely controlled by merchants 
or their agents who travel from one place to another. They are 
mostly of that class which must confine their operations to their 
own district, but this often comprises a large number of small 
towns or villages. These traveling shops are the real middlemen 
of the empire. Every middleman—* koulak” has his own district 
and he knows not only every individual, but is accurately posted 
as to their circumstances and necessities. At harvest time he pur- 
chases all the farmer peasant will sell, paying in merchandise, not 
money, giving credit if the purchases of the peasant exceed his 
ability to pay. He pays low prices but makes sales of purchases 
as easily as possible for his customers, and soon has the peasant 
entirely in his power. The influence of the middlemen is un- 
doubtedly prejudicial in all cases to the peasants, but the blame, 
if any, attaches undoubtedly to the Government, which restricts a 
rapidly multiplying people to certain prescribed districts.* 

In a country so strict in its commercial code the mercantile ex- 
change, it may be readily observed, naturally becomes a powerful 
wheel in revolving the nation’s trade. This is true of all such 


* The author, for much valuable information, is indebted to the Consular Reports, and 
especially to those of Consuls-General Edgar Stanton and P. M. B. Young, at Si. Petersburg. 
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institutions in the commercial centers of the empire, but of none 
is it more fairly stated than of the old exchange at St. Petersburg. 

The foreign trade of Russia is conducted almost entirely through 
these business organizations, the members of which are wealthy 
merchants and operators, mostly of foreign extraction, partly foreign 
subjects, settled at the seaport cities and at Moscow. Her trade 
with the United States has been steadily growing during the past 
twenty years, though as yet it is trifling when viewed in connec- 
tion with that of Western Europe.* This is readily accounted for 
when it is seen that grain forms the chief element of Russia’s 
exports. Her shipments to the United States are made up prin- 
cipally of wool and fleeces, camel and horse hair, bristles, rope and 
cordage, platina and iridium. 

Within the great exchange of St. Petersburg almost every known 
commodity which passes in or out of the Russian ports is dealt 
in. Of late years grain is the chief feature of attraction, but as 
the imports of the empire exceed the exports, there must be vast 
quantities of supplies such as manufactures, comestibles, cotton and 
cotton yarn, dyes, silks, wool, coal, etc., to come from foreign 
markets.t The following is an interesting account of business 
methods at the exchange during its palmiest days. 

“In the six side rooms the sugar bakers and the dealers in corn, 
tallow and timber, without formal regulation, have established them- 
selves ; and each class, from habit, has taken possession of a par- 
ticular spot. These are composed almost exclusively of Russians, 
with and without beard, some old men still in kaftans, others in 
more modern French suits. Between them and the lords of the 
sea in the center, are the German brokers, with silver marks at the 
button hole. Lastly, in the outermost circles, are artelschischiki or 
messengers, who in all cases are Russians, as they seem best quali- 
fied for that service. 

“This assemblage of Petersburg merchants is certainly the largest 
company of respectable and pulished men to be seen in Russia, 
without order or cross of any kind. Besides those silver marks 
worn by the brokers in their business, as a sign that they have 
been duly appointed and sworn, and medals of a pound weight 
hanging about the necks of a few Russian merchants, you perceive 
no distinctions—nothing but black frocks and simple green surtouts. 
He who is accustomed to move among the richly decorated uni- 
forms of Russian generals and courtiers, or Petersburg academi- 


* The trade with Western Europe, comprising Germany, Great Britain, France, Austria and 
Belgium forms, according to Consul-General Stanton’s report in 1825. 93 to 94 per cent. of 
Russia’s total commerce. During the years 1867 to 1871 the trade between Russia and the 
United States was 6,818,000 rubles, or about 1,450,coo ruLles for one year; during the year 1881 
it had increased to 18,633.000 rubles. 

+ The import trade of Russia, not including that of the frontier, which does not enter into 
calculations at the seaport exchanges, amounts to about 500,000,000 rubles or $240,000,000. 
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cians and professors, whose gold-embroidered coats glitter with 
extraordinary merits more than Orion with alphas and betas, may 
be struck by the sight of so many persons in uniform color, and 
whose behavior is nevertheless decorous and polite. 

“The Assembly, which for the rest is by no means gentlemanlike 
in all its elements, and where a fastidious person might take offense 
at the intrusion of Polish Jews and the occasional intrusion of 
Tartars and Bucharians, appears in the highest degree interesting 
to one acquainted with the interior, and who is capable of inter- 
preting the echo of two or three words uttered in these halls, nay, 
often a few pantomimic gestures only, which extend their influence 
over vast tracts of country. With rapid pencil the broker notes in 
his book some hundred tons of tallow; a nodding ensues between 
both parties, and the death of hundreds of beeves grazing in distant 
steppes is decided. . ... . 

» “The main hall of the exchange is sufficient in proportions that 

therein the bands of all the regiments of the guard might con- 
veniently find their echo, but for whispers only was it made. An 
audible conversation is never known there. Nothing save mere 
bagatelles is spoken aloud.” 

Immediately west of the exchange, on that branch of the stream 
known as the Little Neva, stands the old custom house, or as the 
Russians say the /omoshna. Many of the smaller craft, those draw- 
ing not more than nine or ten feet, can load and unload their 
cargoes upon the quay in the rear of this building. Here, too, in 
the large open court,- which is also in the rear of the exchange, 
for many years was held what was known as the parrot and 
monkey market. Soon after the opening of navigation in the spring 
it was long customary for sailors and masters of vessels to bring 
hither and expose for sale a great variety of curiosities pro- 
cured in foreign lands. Among these odd attractions were parrots, 
monkeys, apes, and other gifts of the animal kingdom which were 
then rare in that country; and with these often came magnificent 
flowers of tropical regions. Some ingenious and speculative skipper 
would occasionally create a stir in the market by offering singular 
implements and fantastic apparel of far away tribes and nations. 
In the midst of these scenes one might now and then see a bright 
colored boy upon whom the master of a ship would demand a 
good premium from persons of nobility and distinction for his 
trouble in importing the odd bit of ebony. This queer market 
afforded not only a profit for the sailors, but a gratifying amuse- 
inent to all classes, young and old, high and low, who visited it. 

| SELDEN R. HOPKINS. 


{TO BE CONTINUED.] 

















CALIFORNIA SAVINGS BANKS. 


CALIFORNIA SAVINGS BANKS. 


The California Legislature is now engaged in investigating the Sav- 
ings banks of the State. The subject is of widespread interest. 


Why, says the San Francisco Commerctal Herald, our legislators 
should go out of their way to attack our savings banks, surpasses com- 
mon comprehension. They are emphatically the people’s banks, and 
had their origin in an effort to brighten the lot of the worker and to 
gild the abodes of poverty and toil with the hopes that by concerted 
and continued action, they, too, could share to some extent in the na- 
tional wealth. And an extension of the principle affords the best hope 
for eventually raising the condition of labor, so that it shall partake to 
the fullest extent of the fruits of its industry. There have been ex- 
ceptional cases of failure, but generally the system has been a thorough 
success, as exemplified by the fact that the deposits on the whole have 
risen from less than half a million in 1830 to upward of a thousand mil- 
lion of dollars at even date. They have thus much more than kept pace 
with the general progress of the country. In California, out of say 
about one hundred and eleven millions of deposits, the savings banks 
hold a trifle over sixty-six millions, or $66,196,200, so that they are 
really and truly the people’s banks. And they are that in more senses 
than one, as during 1886 they distributed in dividends a little over two 
millions one hundred thousand dollars ($2,110,100) as against something 
less than two and a half million by the commercial banks. The people 
at large by their aid thus participate to an unusual degree in the earn- 
ings of capital, and, as civilization progresses, education becomes more 

eneral and vicious habits lessened, they will participate more and more. 

he fact that they have been able to distribute two millions mainly 
amongst the workers of this city ought to be an argument in favor of 
leaving them alone and allowing the management that rendered this 
possible to pursue its hopeful path in peace. 

But no—self-styled friends of the people now step in, draw attention 
to what they term abuses in their management, and loudly clamor for 
reform. Asa gentleman connected with one of the principal savings 
banks of the city said the other day, if they mean well let the Legisla- 
ture send a committee of investigation down here. We will gladly 
facilitate their work and extend to them all the aidin our power. Then 
if, after this, there are any desirable means of strengthening the banks or 
improving their condition, we will only too gladly follow out the sug- 

estion. But some patriot, anxious to make a record for himslf, and 

nding the field of legislation unusually barren, conceives a happy 
thought, the glorious inspiration of an unusually felicitous moment, 
and imagines that there may be something in the cOndition of the savings 
banks that will justify him bringing in a bill concefin them. Straight- 
way he hies himself to the library and pores ovef #he reports of the 
Banking Commissioners. Here he finds that there @fe stockholders who 
get dividends and that there is a mysterious fund, Known as the reserve 
fund, some diabolical device of capital to cheat th@ working man, and 
further inquiry tells him that the officers and diré€tors actually receive 
salaries for work performed. Why, here is a bonanza. Some literary 
sharp is next employed who can put all this in decent shape and make 
the worse appear the better cause. The officers are then summoned to 
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Sacramento and taken charge of singly and put through a course of 
cross-examination, which is, after all, a mere matter of form. The next 
step in the process is the incubation of a bill, and the craft of legislation 
is afloat upon the waters. One of the most severe charges made against 
those who manage our savings banks is that the stockholders get 134% 
per cent. dividend, while the poor depositor can only obtain 334. In 
the first place this is a gross exaggeration. All the savings banks in the 
city, with one exception, have a capital stock ranging from $72,900 to 
half a million dollars, the aggregate being $1,691,985. The capital stock 
of all the savings banks in the State is $3,961,272. On this in good 

ears a dividend of from 6 to 8 and in some cases Io per cent. is paid. 

n some years nothing is paid, because the stockholders feel that if they 
did not pay as good a dividend to depositors as other banks they would 
lose their depositors. In all the savings banks with a capital stock the 
depositor agrees that the stockholders shall receive one-tenth of the net 
earnings. Out of this one-tenth the reserve fund is accumulated, losses 
made good and stockholders’ dividends paid. In a bad year there is 
generally nothing leit for the stockholders to get, and in no case do they 
get more than they receive as dividends in any other bank. Thev have 
all the risk and all the trouble, and it is only common sense and com- 
mon justice that they should get compensated for their pains. If the 
depositor is dissatisfied, he, subject to his agreement, can withdraw his 
money at any time. We have said that the depositors by the agreement 
made are entitled to nine-tenths, but generally the stockholders do not 
even keep their one-tenth. 

When the earnings are light it is, and has been, the practice to. make 
up the depositors’ dividends from the one-tenth going to the stockhold- 
ers. The capital stock is usually subscribed by gentlemen of standing 
in the community and they cannot be expected to take up all the risks 
and put up their own money, too, without some compensation. The 
actual dividends were for the year ending Jan. 1886, as follows: 





DD... ctchedh dar abaens eedneeedessceeessencecehecteedes $ 124,876 
DP tvidtcreradandansadewseuswneensidesnede edesere 1,985,230 
Ey eee iebunedé’ madwedsedeedcoes corel $2,110,106 


Now if the stockholders’ dividend had been apportioned out amongst 
the depositors it would have increased the average rate of 4.10 to 4.35; 
that is, it would have added 4% percent. Of course this is so insignificant 
as hardly to be worthy of serious mention. 

The average rate of stockholders’ dividends, as shown by the above, 
was simply 72 nearly, or not much above one-half the rate at which the 
legislative report placed it. That this is anything too much for people 
who have invested their money in the guaranty fund of savings banks 
cannot be for a moment conceded when it is known that the same par- 
ties could obtain all the way from 5 to 9 per cent. on mercantile and 
county bonds as well, where no loss is possible. Take, for instance, the 
Market street railroad, that pavs 6 per cent. and whose bonds sell at the 
same rate as do the Righest United States bonds. And now we come to 
that great bugbear-the reserve fund. But it is almost childish to talk 
about, and, in fact, We are almost ashamed to refer to it. But as the sapient 
committee set fortthe idea that by it the poor man was in some way 
or other robbec or Had his just rights taken away, we deem it advisable 
to devote a little space to it. Depositors in savings banks are not sup- 
posed to be partners in the enterprise carried on, and as they have 
to get back their money, come what may, it is necessary to have a re- 
serve fund to provide against times of disaster. 
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Real estate does not always remain at the same level. It rises and 
falls like sugar—though not so rapidly. Sometimes it is unduly inflated, 
sometimes it is unduly depressed. Savings banks can only make loans 
on real estate, therefore the fluctuations of the market must be taken 
into consideration. There have been periods of depression here. Prices 
have gone down fully 15 per cent. 

They may come again, especially in those days of boom. In fact, they 
are more than likely, they are certain. The wave of real estate specula- 
tion has its crest—it then breaks and there is a trough—a deep hollow 
depression. The deposits of sixty-six millions or upwards would, 
under a depression of 15 per cent., require a reserve fund of close on ten 
millions were there such a falling off. Of course, as real estate loans 
are invariably made on the basis of two-thirds the market value, a re- 
serve fund of about six and a quarter million dollars would be needed. 
But a 15 per cent. depression is not likely to occur in our dav and gene- 
ration. The banks have provided against a depression of about 4 per 
cent. on the value of their loans, as their reserve fund, July 1, was $2,- 
$56,814. Isthis any too much? Common sense answers no! Yet it 
represents the accumulation of many years. The amount added to the 
reserve fund for the six months ending January 1, 1887, was $168,915. 
This was done on an increase of loans during the time, of $2,059,121, 
equal to eight percent. This is not too much in any event, and ii the 
banks had reserve funds of double what they have now it would be de- 
sirable rather than otherwise. This, however, in the case of all the 
banks except two, is taken from the ten per cent. of net earnings and 
has no interest for depositors in any event. Stockholders, dividends, 
reserve fund and all would not give more than two-fifths per cent. divi- 
dend additional. In the case of one of the leading banks of the city and 
State, the reserve fund exceeds a million and a half dollars and is equal 
to about fifteen per cent. on all loans contracted by them. It is not too 
much, and it is better to err on the side of safety than that of temerity. 
Every depositor is sure of getting his money back, no matter what hap- 
pens, even should riots, a dry year or general business depressions do as 
it has done, create a drop in real estate values and a consequent panic. 
Such panics have heretofore wiped out, in some cases, reserve fund and 
all, and savings banks have failed through trying to pay too large 
dividends and neglecting to pile up sufficient security by means of a 
staunch reserve fund. 

Complaint has been made of extravagant salaries paid to bank officials. 
“Well,” as a bank president said to us, “you can’t get a secretary for 
$2.50 a day. They have to be honest and reliable and well acquainted 
with their work. Their services are worth a good price, and they get it. 
Legislators are not willing to work for $2.50 a day. They get $8 per 
day—not too much for an article of good quality—and bank officers ex- 
pect to be dealt with just as liberally. If they are not, inferior men are 
had, who not only do not earn anything for depositors, or aught else, 
but who inevitably lose the money intrusted to their care, even if they 
do not run away with it. How many Senators or Assemblymen would 
be willing to take the position of president or cashier of a savings bank 
at any less salary than is now actually paid? We venture to say of com- 
petent men, not one. Astothe charge that officers get unusual divi- 
dends, they do so only as stockholders, and out of their one-tenth. 
Reference was made to the fact that some of the banks had been 
wrecked by the sale of real estate taken at low prices. Well, so it is. 
A few years ago, when the new constitution was adopted, we had very 
hard times in California, and the banks were obliged to take a great deal 
of real estate for debt. The Banking Commissioners made them write 
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off a good percentage of it. This they did, and the percentage thus 
written off had to come from the reserve fund. It so happened thatthe 
valuation made was too low and that the real estate was sold at a good 
profit, but as the depositors had no share in the making good the losses 
they were not justly entitled to any of the increased receipts from sales. 
These went back to the reserve fund, whence they were taken. 

The committee sought to enlighten their brother legislators on the 
way in which the banks loaning out money on deposit at the rate of 4 per 
cent. were enabled to pay 4 per cent. dividends to depositors and still 
larger ones to stockholders, and state that it was done through the 
stockholders in getting the dividends on unclaimed deposits amount- 
ing to millions.. 

This statement, if coming from any one but a legislator, would be 
styled an exhibition of crvasse ignorance. They do not loan money at 4 
per cent., but at 6 and 7 per cent. The dividends accruing are not 
given to stockholders, but they are simply kept in the banks ready to 
pay out whenever the depositors or their heirs cali for them. This has 
to be done. In Rhode Island a depositor in a New York savings bank, 
who was supposed to be dead, had his deposit paid over to the State. 
He turned up afterwards, and at law received his money. Then the 
bank had to pay out twice, as there was no record of its ever being re- 
covered from the State. This accusation is absolutely without founda- 
tion, and our savings bank managers will only too gladly give all 
necessary facilities for those who made it to prove it. 

In fine, our Legislature had better detail a committee of practical men 
to examine into this matter before any action is taken. Let them come 
down and examine the banks, but do not let them sap the foundations 
of the edifice of people’s savings. The reserve fund is the very corner- 
stone, and the men who give their money and time to the conduct of 
such institutions have as good a right to receive dividends as other peo- 
ple. Ifthe stockholders of savings banks were making 12 or 13 per 
cent., every corner would have its savings bank. 

The following bill has been presented as a substitute by the Committee 
on Banks and Banking, in regard to the government of savings banks 
and for the protection of depositors : 

Section 1. Whenever the “ Reserve Fund,” or the “ Reserve and Profit 
and Loss Fund,” or the “Contingent Fund,” or “ Other Liabilities,” or 
any one or all of these aggregated together with any other fund, by 
whatever name or names it may appear on the books, the same being in 
whole or in part undivided earnings of deposits, or of a savings bank, or 
earnings of the bank, shall in their aggregate exceed an amount equal to 
2¥% per cent. of the bank’s liabilities to depositors, the excess shall be 
added to other earnings, and distributed to depositors by dividends. 

Sec. 2. No dividend shall be declared or paid by any savings bank 
upon any fund or money, the same being in whole or in part the earn- 
ings of deposits, or the earnings of the said fund or money itself, and 
having been at any time withheld from dividend to depositors. 

Sec. 3. It shall be unlawful for any savings bank, having a capital 
stock, to declare or to pay any sum as dividend upon its fully paid up 
stock in excess of 6 per cent. per annum upon the par value of the 
same ; and if not fully paid up, then no dividend shall be declared or 
paid in excess of 6 per cent. per annum upon the sum actually paid. 

Sec. 4. It shall be unlawful for any savings bank to exact or receive 
fees from depositors for any service or duty connected with the transac- 
tion of its business, nor shall it upon any pretext permit its attorney to 
charge or receive any fee from borrowers of the bank, under the guise 
of examination of title to property offered as security for loans, or upon 
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any other pretense whatsoever ; and it is hereby made the duty of attor- 
neys for savings banks, without cost or charge to the customers of their 
banks respectively, to examine and report upon abstracts of title, and to 
do and perform free of charge, except such as may be covered by salary, 
all that may be required of them in the business of making loans, and 
of collecting the same, whenever necessary by process of law. 

Sec. 5. It shall be the duty of the Board of Bank Commissioners, with- 
out unnecessary delay, after the passage of this Act, to cause the books 
and accounts and methods of bookkeeping of each savings bank in the 
State to be thoroughly experted, at the cost and charge of said banks 
respectively, and thereafter to be so experted at least once in each year. 
In such experting particular attention shall be given to the question of 
escheats to the State, and it is hereby required that all such moneys 
shall be promptly paid into the State Treasury, also to each and every 
provision of this Act, that evasion of the same shall in no manner be 
disguised. 

Sec. 6. It is hereby made the duty of the Bank Commissioners of the 
State strictly to enforce the provisions of this Act, and in any and all 
cases of evasion or refusal to obey the same then to proceed at once by 
suit against such banking corporation, as provided in Section 11 of the 
Act of March 30, 1878, to enjoin and prohibit it from transacting any 
further business. 





, 
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NEW YORK STATE SAVINGS BANKS. 


The annual report of Willis S. Paine, superintendent of the banking de- 
partment, relative to the savings banks and trust companies of this State,is 
a lengthy document, covering 47 pages of type, and gives an exhaustive 
review of the operations of the savings banks during the year 1886, with 
many suggestions which will prove of practical value. The statements 
of the banks as made to the department show that they are in a healthy 
financial condition. The aggregate resources of the banks, trust com- 
panies, and safe deposit companies on January I, amounted to $963,759,- 
753.10, showing an increase during five years of $283,179,671. During 
the year three new savings banks have been opened, including the City 
Bank of Brooklyn, and one in Chautauqua County has been closed. 
There were in the State on January I, 124 savings banks, of which 115 
were engaged in active business. The total resources of these savings 
institutions were $568,276,857, an increase during the year of $28,609,137. 
The total ot their mortgage loans was $169,972,875, and they held stocks 
and bonds of the par value of $275,029,114, and the market value of 
$333,966,458. The loans on collaterals amounted to $14,425,589. 

The present estimated value of the real estate held by the savings 
banks is $3,034,653, of which $6,530,271 represent the aggregate market 
value of the bank buildings. The remainder has been acquired by the sev- 
eral banks through foreclosure proceedings, the only manner in which 
they are allowed by law to invest in real estate. The aggregate of the 
deposits held by the savings banks on January I was $482,486,730, an in- 
crease for the year of $25,436,480, and the number of depositors was 
1,264,535, an increase during the year of 56,493. The average of each 
amount on January I was $381.55. Dividends were paid to depositors 
during the year 1886 amounting to $15,777,022, a net increase over the 
preceding year of $625,043. 

Superintendent Paine repeats his suggestion of last year that it is in- 
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expedient to increase the scope of the investments which savings banks 
are authorized by law to make. A scrupulous adherence to the theory 
that safety and availability are of much greater importance than any 
small difference in the rates of interest paid to depositors, is shown 
by experience to be justified. The banks were not created for the pur- 
pose of accumulating large sums on deposit, but to afford the laboring 
population and others of limited means a place where their small de- 
posits would be safely kept, and be immediately available on demand. 
Safety and availability should be the supreme tests in investing these 
trust funds. A high rate of interest is of slight importance compared to 
absolute security and convertibility of the principal. 

Fifteen of the failed savings banks have been finally closed after pay- 
ing dividends to depositors and creditors ranging from 15 to 88 per cent., 
and the receivers of three banks, after having deposited with the super- 
intendent all dividends not claimed by depositors or creditors, have been 
discharged from their trusts. 

At the beginning of the year 19 trust, loan, or mortgage companies had 
reported to the department, having total resources amounting to $189,- 
167,452.31, and an excess of assets over liabilities of $2,386,751.40. 

A large portion of the report is devoted to discussing the question of 
the advisability of allowing savings banks to accept searches ot records 
of real estate from the corporations recently formed for making such 
searches, instead of from county clerks and other officials. The super- 
intendent thinks that the responsibility for damages caused by errors in 
searches is greater in the corporations than in the officials. He has, 
therefore, not thought it best to arbitrarily restrict the banks to one 
particular method of searching, when another offers equal or better 
security. Mr. Paine also discusses at some length the kindred sub- 
ject of registration of title to land, and, after showing the necessity of 
some change in the present cumbrous system, gives the weight of his in- 
fluence to the proposed “block system” of indexing, which, he says, unites 
the virtures of simplicity and definiteness. 
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THE CURRENCY PROBLEM. 

A prominent business man of the City of Louisville, says the Couréer- 
Journal, proposes an expedient for maintaining the National bank sys- 
tem without cost to the people in the way of interest on the bonds used 
as a basis of circulation. His plan, which is said to meet with favor 
among well-informed men, contemplates the issue of non-interest bear- 
ing bonds, with the privilege conferred upon banks of obtaining note 
issues thereon to amounts equal to the par value of such bonds de- 
posited in the Treasury. This proposal, to call things by names in 
common use, is simply that the Government shall issue non-interest 
bearing certificates against deposits for stated terms for the banks to use 
as a basis for the issue of notes. The plan may be regarded from two 
standpoints. From the bank standpoint it would offer no inducement 
to banks to act upon it, as it would be equivalent to a plan for the de- 
positing of, say $100,000 in gold for $100,000 in notes. It would, there- 
fore, involve a merely neutral operation, attended with some little 
expense and trcuble, while utterly barren of results. From the Govern- 
ment standpoint it would be equally so, as people who can deposit gold 
or silver can now obtain 100 per cent. thereof in certificates which circu- 
late quite as well as the proposed bank notes. The abolition of the bank 
tax and the removal of certain annoyances incident to the present 
system, would have no bearing whatever on its success. 
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WAGERING CONTRACT. 
QUEEN’S BENCH DIVISION. 
Lilley v. Rankin. 


The consideration of a bill of exchange or promissory note given in respect 
of gambling transactions being void only and not illegal, an indorsee for value 
can recover on it, and notice of its having been given in respect of such trans- 
actions does not affect the right to recover. 

Before HUDDLESTON, B., and SMITH, J. 

This was a motion to set aside a verdict obtained by the plaintiff, and 
for a new trial, on the grounds that the verdict was against the weight 
of evidence and misdirection of the judge. 

The action was tried before Manisty, J., and a special jury, and the 
material facts are set out below. 

The action was brought by the plaintiff on two promissory notes 
given by the defendant to one Baird and indorsed by him to the plaintiff 
for value under the following circumstances: 

The defendant, Rankin, employed Baird as an outside broker to con- 
duct dealings in stocks and shares, which were admitted to be gambling 
transactions. Baird, in his turn, employed the plaintiff, Lilley, as a 
stockjobber, to conduct the buying and selling of the shares. : 

Baird and Lilley occupied contiguous rooms and had a telephone in 
common. They kept joint books, and shared the commissions made by 
their dealings. 

The speculations of the defendant went against him, and in August, 1885, 
Baird closed his account because he failed to find the money to cover 
the differences in the prices of the stock. At this time Rankin’s 
account with Baird showed a balance due from him of over £2,000, and 
to reduce the amount he gave Baird two promissory notes tor £1,000 
and £800 each. 

At this time Baird was indebted to the plaintiff over £ 10,000, and 
he indorsed over to the latter the two notes in respect of this debt. _ 

Lilley brought his action on these notes, and Rankin brought in Baird 
as a third party, and by way of counter-claim brought a cross-action 
against the plaintiff and Baird for conspiracy to defraud him, and alleg- 
ing that the plaintiff when he took the notes was aware of their having 
been given in respect of gambling transactions. : 

At the trial the judge nonsuited Rankin in his cross-action against 
Baird in respect of the charge of conspiracy, and the jury found 
for Lilley, the plaintiff in the original action, that the transactions be- 
tween him and Baird were dona fide, and that he gave consideration for 
the notes, and a verdict was entered for him on those findings. 

In the course of the trial the learned judge was asked, but declined, 
to put the question whether Lilley, when he took the notes from Baird, 
had notice that they had been given in respect of gambling transactions 
between Baird and the defendant Rankin. 

The defendant Rankin moved to set aside the verdict obtained by the 
plaintiff, and for a new trial, on the ground that the verdict was against 
the weight of evidence, and of misdirection of the judge at the trial in 
(tnter alfa) (1) refusing to leave to the jury any question as to whether 
the transactions between the defendant and Baird, or between the de- 
fendant and the plaintiff, or between the defendant and Baird and the 
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plaintiff, were gambling transactions or in the nature of wagers; (2) re- 
tusing to leave to the jury the question whether the plaintiff had notice 
that the transactions between the defendant and Baird were gaming and 
wagering transactions. 

By 8 & 9 Vict. c. 109, s. 18: 

“ All contracts and agreements, whether by parol or in writing, by 
way of gaming or wager.ng, shall be null and void; and no suit shall be 
brought or maintained in any court of law or equity for recovering any 
sum of money or valuable thing alleged to be won upon any wager, or 
which shall have been deposited in the hands of any person to abide the 
event on wkich any wager shall have been made.” 

HORNE PAYNE, QO. C. (A. MCINTYRE with him.)—This verdict ought 
to be set aside. These notes were given in respect of illegal transactions 
between Rankin and Baird; and, even if valuable consideration was 
given for them, they cannot be made the subject of a suit. The mis- 
direction of the learned judge at the trial consisted in part in not ex- 
plaining what was true and valuable consideration. The facts of the 
case show that the plaintiff must have known the true nature of the 
transactions between the defendant and Baird, and if he knew that they 
were gambling transactions, and that the promissory notes were given in 
respect of them, Lilley, the plaintiff, cannot recover on them, even if he 
gave money’s worth for them. The plaintiff by counter-claim was 
wrongly nonsuited in respect of his claims against Baird. 

G. E. Lyon (BiGuHaM, QO. C. with him) was not called upon to argue 
on behalf of Baird, the motion against whom was refused during the 
argument. 

MorRTON, DANIEL, for the plaintiff.—This motion ought to be refused. 
These notes are within Sect. 18 of 8 and g Vict. c. 109, which renders 
them in respect of their consideration void, and are not illegal, as they 
would be if within 11 Anne, c. 14. There is no evidence of any notice 
on the part of the plaintiff that these notes had been given for gambling 
transactions; and if there were, it would be immaterial, as there was 
valid consideration given for them: Fitch v. Jones, 26 L. J., 293, Q. B.; 
2 E.& B., 238; Beeston v. Beeston, 33 L. T. Rep. N. S., 700; 1 Ex. Div., 13; 
Thacker v. Hardy, 39 L. T. Rep. N. S., 595; 4 Q. B. Div., 685. 

This contract is void only, and not illegal; and though I admit that a 
bill or note given for an illegal consideration and indorsed over to one 
who has given valuable consideration with notice of its illegality, could 
not be sued on; yet, when the consideration is only void, z. ¢. not 
tainted with illegality, an indorsee for value, even with notice, may re- 
cover on it. 5 and 6 Will. 4, c. 41, does not apply, for that statute deals 
with illegal considerations. 

HORNE PAYNE, O. C., in reply. | 

HUDDLESTON, B.—This was an application for a new trial on two 
grounds: first, that the verdict was against the weight of evidence ; 
secondly, misdirection by the judge at the trial, Manisty, J. As regards 
the first ground, I do not think that Mr. Horne Payne seriously could 
suggest that the finding was unreasonable. I think the jury were fully 
justified by the facts before them. It is material to consider the facts; 
they seem to be these: Rankin was dealing on the Stock Exchange, and 
it is admitted that he had gambling transactions, and employed one 
Baird as an outside broker to carry out his business. This fact was in 
the mind of the jury. Rankin transacted this business with his eyes 
open, and Baird carried out his designs and instructions. Now Rankin 
complains that Baird closed his account; but there was no contract on 
Baird’s part to keep it open; indeed, he was justified in closing it. In 
the cross-action by Rankin a claim against Baird was added, and Rankin 
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was nonsuited. Lilley was a jobber, and employed by Baird to carry 
out the transactions of Rankin. As regards these transactions between 
Lilley and Baird, it was pointed out to the jury that the real struggle 
between the parties was, that Lilley and Baird were conspiring to de- 
fraud Rankin; they had offices adjoining, a telephone between them, 
they had books in common and shared commissions. On these facts 
the jury might have inferred an improper and even fraudulent purpose 
between Lilley and Baird; but they found that Lilley had actually ad- 
vanced to Baird over £10,000, and that Baird, pressed by Lilley, had 
handed to him these two notes in partial liquidation of the account, 
They found that he had dona fide passed on these notes to Lilley, and 
they were justified in so finding. The only relations between the two 
were those of broker and jobber, and there was good consideration for 
the notes. The jury believed the story as put forward by Lilley and 
Baird, who were both called. Mr. Horne Payne says the question put 
to the jury amounted to misdirection ; first, because the judge did not 
ask the jury whether these transactions were not gambling transactions 
—that is, whether the notes were not given in furtherance of gambling 
tramsactions between Lilley and Baird ; secondly, because, though asked, 
the judge declined to ask the jury whether Lilley, when he took the 
notes from Baird, had notice as to the state of circumstances between 
Rankin and Baird as to gambling. As to the first point, it was not put 
to the jury, but the judge was never asked to put it; if he had done so, 
the jury would no doubt, after having made up their minds that the 
transactions were dona fide between Lilley and Baird, have said that they 
were not given in furtherance of gambling transactions. If it does 
amount to misdirection, it is clearly not such misdirection as to justify 
this court in granting a new trial, looking at Order XXXIX,r.6. As 
to the second point, that the jury ought to have been asked whether 
Lilley was aware of the state of circumstances between Rankin and 
Baird, it would have been a good point if the transactions between the 
two had been illegal, but not if merely void. The statute cf Anne (9 
Anne, c. 14) voided bills and notes given for certain purposes, and by 5 
and 6 Will. 4, c. 41, s. 15, such notes were deemed to be not merely void, 
but as given for an illegal consideration. Now, if these notes had come 
within the effect of the 9 Anne, c. 14, the statute of 5 and 6 Will. 4, c. 41, 
would have made them illegal; but they do not, and 8 and 9g Vict. c. 
109, s. 18, need only be looked at, which enacts that contracts by way of 
pans or wagering shall be void, and not recoverable by legal process. 

will do no morethan mention the cases of /ztch v. Jones, 24 L. J. 293, Q. 
B., and Beeston v. Beeston, 33 L. T. Rep. N. S., 700; 1 Ex. Div. 13, which 
go to show that notice of the voidness of the consideration is no defense 
to an action on a bill or note if it be proved that the holder gave 
valuable consideration for the instrument, which is the present case. 
- It is true that Manisty, J. did decline to put this question to the jury, 
and I think he was right in so doing; but, even if he had been wrong, 
looking at the whole of the circumstances, the omission to put it was 
not one which would work prejudice against the defendant. This mo- 
tion must be refused. 

SMITH, J.—This was an action brought by Lilley against Rankin ona 
note made by Rankin in favor of one Baird, who indorsed it over to 
Lilley. In the action by counter-claim, Baird was joined as a defendant 
for closing Rankin’s account, and the latter was nonsuited in this action. 
I thought at one time that the second question mentioned by Mr. 
Horne Payne ought to have been put to the jury, that is, the question 
whether Lilley took the notes knowing of their illegality, because, if 
so, Rankin would have had a defense; but Manisty, J. was right when 
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the various statutes were looked at, for the consideration for these 
notes was not illegal, for it falls only within the catezory of void con- 
siderations under 8 and 9g Vict. c. 109; that is, the notes were as though 
made without consideration at all, and notice was immaterial. It might 
have been that the note was an accommodation note between Rankin 
and Baird, and that Baird had indorsed it over for value to Lilley, in 
which case Lilley could recover on it. I am satisfied that this note was 
not tainted with illegality, and consequently that notice of its having 
been given in respect of gambling transactions was immaterial. There 
= ample consideration for the indorsement of the note by Baird to 
Lilley. 
Motion refused. 
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BILLS OF LADING AS COLLATERAL. 


The following letter was addressed to the New York Journal of 
Commerce. The answer, which also appeared in that paper, has much 
practical interest to bankers: 


The direct export of goods, especially of cotton, from inland points in 
the United States to European ports having lately assumed great dimen- 
sions, it has become of great importance to the consignees of such goods, 
who are expected on delivery of the bills of lading to accept the bills of 
exchange drawn by the consigner against the shipment, to ascertain 
whether the bills of lading which are issued by the railroad company’s 
agent at the shipping station offer to the consignee a full security for 
correct delivery, equal to that offered by bills of lading that are signed 
by the master of a vessel. 

The principal questions which would seem to arise will be the fol- 
lowing: 

I. A the railroad company fully responsible for the signature of its 
agent ? 

2. May not a creditor of the consigner seize the goods before they get 
shipped on board a vessel, thereby preventing their delivery to the con- 
signee, notwithstanding that the latter has received the bills of lading 
signed by the agent of the railroad company, and has accepted the drafts 
drawn by consigner on delivery of the goods to the said agent? With 
regard to this question, it has to be considered that often the goods are 
not put on board the vessel named on the face of the bill of lading, but 
on board of any other vessel, whose name is not made known to the 
consignee. 

3. May not difficulties or losses arise to the consignee from the fact that 
he has no knowledge of the name of the vessel by which the goods are 
shipped to him? 

ANSWER.—The question first stated is of special interest to bankers, 
commission merchants and consignees generally. It formed a subject of 
discussion at the convention of American bankers in Boston, last sum- 
mer, and has in some instances, to our knowledge, been made a matter 
of special investigation by bankers in this city. The question was one 
of those taken into consideration by the officers of the Produce Ex- 
change Bank before entering into the business of dealing in foreign 
exchange. The possibility of banking on false bills of lading is in fact 
distinctly recognized as a danger, though of course not as one com- 
monly present. 
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So far as ocean and vessel bills of lading generally are concerned, it is 
well settled both in England and in this country that such bills, issued 
without receipt of the property described into the custody of the vessel, 
do not bind the vessel owner, and are therefore valueless in the hands 
of a banker or other holder. The Maryland Supreme Court has stated 
the case clearly in the following extract: 

In Grant v. Norway, 1o C. B., 665, where the question was for the first 
time distinctly presented for adjudication in England, the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, after full consideration, held that the master of a ship 
signing a bill of lading for goods which had never been put on board, is 
not to be considered the agent of the owner in that behalf, so as to 
make the latter responsible to an indorsee of the bill for value. That 
decision settled the law in England. It has been followed in many cases 
in which, in extension of the same principle, it has been held that a bill 
of lading so signed is not conclusive against the owner as to the guantzty 
of goods or cargo shipped. Among the recent cases on the subject is 
that of Jessel v. Bath, L. R., 2 Exch., 267, from which we learn that Par- 
liament, in legislating in the matter, has gone no further than to enact 
that “every bill of lading in the hands of a consignee or indorsee for 
valuable consideration, representing goods to have been shipped on 
board of a vessel, shall be conclusive evidence of such shipment, against 
the master or other person signing the same, notwithstanding that such 
goods or some part thereof may not have been so shipped.” This Act 
leaves untouched the principle and rule of law before stated, which has 
been thus firmly settled by the courts, and the vast maritime commerce 
of England has been, and is to this day (1876), conducted subject to, 
and in recognition of that rule. 

In this country the Supreme Court of the United States in Schooner 
Freeman v. Buckingham, 18 How., 182, adopting the case of Grant v. 
Norway, have decited that neither the owner nor the vessel is responsi- 
ble to an innocent purchaser or holder of a bill of lading signed by the 
master for goods not actually shipped and intended as an instrument of 
fraud. (Baltimore and Ohio Railroad v. Welkens, 44 Md., 11; s.c., 22 
Am. Rep., 26.) 

In the case where the above language was used the bills were issued 
by an agent of the “Continental Line,” an association of railroads to 
which the Baltimore and Ohio belonged, for eleven car loads of corn 
which were never received or shipped. The agent, McCluskey, was also 
a merchant doing business at Owanico, Ill., where the bills were issued, 
and drew against them on Benninghaus & Co., of Baltimore. The latter 
made fruitless efforts to make good their loss out of McCluskey, and 
then sued the railroad company. In considering the point that the 
documents in question were railroad and not,vessel bills, the Court 
forcibly asked, what good reason exists why the principles just stated 
should not apply to them as well as to bills of lading used in shipping? 
The answer was, “ We see none,” and the judgment was accordingly in 
favor of the railroad. 

The same view was taken by the United States District Court for the 
western district of Tennessee, in a case where Robinson, McLeod & Co., 
of New York, paid drafts with cotton bills of lading attached, issued at 
Jackson, Miss., by an agent of the Memphis and Charleston Railroad, 
without having received the cotton. The Court said: “It is thoroughly 
settled that there is no distinction between a bill of lading given by a 
carrier on land and one given by a carrier on water.” In reference to 
some conflicting decisions which will be presently noticed the Court 
further said : 

“The New York Commission of Appeals has deliberately overruled 
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both the courts of England and the Supreme Court of the United 
States, though the lamented author of Hutchinson on Carriers seems to 
distinguish the case, and the Court itself somewhat relies upon the dis- 
tinction; and the responsibility for any want of uniformity on the sub- 
ject must rest on that Court (Armour v. Mich. Cent. R., 65 N. Y., 111). 
The Supreme Court of Kansas adopts this view of the New York Court 
in the case of Savings Bank v. Railroad, 20 Kansas, 519. On the other 
hand, the Supreme Courts of Maryland, Louisiana, Missouri, Massa- 
chusetts, and Ohio sustain Grant v. Norway, and the schooner Freeman 
case.” (Robinson v. Memphis and Charleston Railroad, 9 Feb. Rep., 129.) 

This case was decided in 1881, since which time the Pennsylvania Su- 
preme Court has joined New York and Kansas in opposition to the 
current of authority. In the New York case the point on which the 
Court distinguished it from Grant v. Norway was the issue of the false 
bills to Armour & Co., the consignees, instead of the shipper Michaels. 
The latter was of course cognizant of the fraud, but Armour & Co. were 
not. But this distinction seems to have been made in order to avoid a 
plump rejection of the opposing authorities, and the doctrine of estoppel 
which the Court announced applies equally well to any of the cases 
cited. Commissioner Dwight, who delivered the opinion, said: 

“The only remaining point under this branch of the case is whether 
the defendant (the railroad company) is not estopped by the statements 
in the bill of lading from denying that it had sufficient lard secured trom 
Michaels to comply with its terms. The defendant’s agent was informed 
by Michaels that the bills were to be used at bank on the same day. 
They were issued with the expectation that they would be acted upon 
by bankers or other capitalists. It cannot complain if the bills accom- 
plished the purpose for which they were designed. The representations 
in the bills were made to any one who in the course of business might 
think fit to make advances on the faith of them. There is thus present 
every element necessary to constitute a case of estoppel zm fazs. . . . 
It is now well settled that fraud is not necessary to constitute a case of 
estoppel. Though the defendant was induced by the fraud or mistake 
of Michaels to issue these bills, that is immaterial.” 

These last expressions show that the Court would have come to the 
same conclusion in the case if the distinction before pointed out had 
not existed. 

In the Kansas case the railroad agent was induced to issue two 
original bills of lading for the same lot of wheat. Both were negotiated, 
one, of course, representing no property shipped, and the Court treated 
it as a false bill, saying that the railroad company was “bound by the 
act of its agent, and therefore estopped from denying it had the grain 
stated in the bill sued on.” 

In the Pennsylvania case the false bill was issued in New York, and, 
the Court conceded, should be governed by New York law, but while ad- 
mitting this fact, the Court took pains to express its approval of the 
New York doctrine, and announce its adhesion to the doctrine of es- 
toppel. (Brooke v. N. Y., L. E. and Western R. R. Co., 108 Pa. St., 529.) 

There has been a late decision by the United States Circuit Court in 
Texas, in harmony with the current of authorities, holding that a false 
bill does not bind the railroad in whose name it is issued, but we cannot 
refer to it by its title. 

The result of this examination is that except in New York, Pennsyl- 
vania and Kansas, so far as the question has been decided, a false bill of 
lading, whether railroad or vessel bill, is worthless even in the hands of 
a dona fide holder for value, and the weight of authority is so heavily on 
that side that the opposite doctrine does not seem likely to be fur- 
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ther followed. Perhaps on this last point, however, it would be better 
to observe Hosea Biglow’s caution: “Don’t never prophesy onless ye 
know.” 

With regard to measures which may be taken by bankers and con- 
signees to protect themselves against the acceptance of false bills the 
main reliance must be, no doubt, as we have often said, upon character. 
This is the only solid grcund of business confidence. There is a practical 
objection which bankers appretiate to the course suggested by the Ten- 
nessee District Court, but it may be worth pg nevertheless. “It 
is plain,” said the Court, “that the Bank of Madison, when it discounted 
the draft and took the bill of lading, could have known, being in the 
same town, by sending a messenger to the agent, depot or warehouse of 
the company, that this was a false bill of lading. So although these 
plaintiffs in New York could not so readily have ascertained that fact 
they could have p:otected themselves by refusing to accept the drafts 
until the cotton had arrived or until by telegraph they had assured them- 
selves of the existence of the cotton.” 

With regard to the other points suggested by our correspondent we 
answer : | 

2. A creditor of the shipper cannot seize cotton in transit to the 
detriment of one who advances on a bill of lading representing the 
property. » 

3. There is a disadvantage in a bill of lading covering goods to be 
shipped by a vessel not yet named, or not rightly named on it. This is 
especially true where the holder desires to protect his interest by in- 
surance. 
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EUROPEAN BOURSES. 


For transactions in international securities, the Paris Stock Exchange 
is ahead of all others and has been so fora longtime. But it is essen- 
tially a close corporation in the strictest sense, and is without a peer in 
that respect, for barely sixty men, known as agents de change (official 
stock brokers) hold a monopoly of ali stock exchange business in France, 
under and by virtue of a law that fixes their number inflexibly at sixty. 
To become one of this fortunate number, the position of a retiring agent 
has to be bought for about $340,000, a further sum of $60,000 has also to 
be paid as “caution money ” with registration fees, etc., which, together, 
swell the total cost of a membership of this corporation to $400,0c0o— 
separate and aside from the not necessarily large capital requisite for the 
business transacted severally by these agents; not large, because 
clients or customers have to pay a day in advance of the date upon 
which all purchases may mature. However, before the succession to 
one of these sixty memberships goes into effect, the candidate must be 
approved by the managing committee of the Exchange and by whom 
his name is then submitted to the Government for final confirmation. 

But, in the course of time, there has grown up another body of 
brokers doing business with the members of this monopoly but not 
directly upon the floor (Jargue’). These brokers form what is known 
as the cou/zsse (side scenes). The business of this cou/isse has become 
very large; chiefly in speculative securities, including rentes and such 
foreign bonds as Egyptian, Spanish and the like, while the arbitrage 
business is chiefly in the immediate hands of this class of brokers. 
Technically, the business is illegal, as those thus engaged have no legal 
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way to form themselves into an association of their own. Meantime, 
the favored few of the Jarguet have recently made a regulation virtually 
inhibiting its members from having any dealings with the members of 
the coudzsse upon any other terms than with an ordinary client or customer. 
This has started the idea of greatly enlarging the membership of the 
Bourse with a far more moderate cost of admission; preliminary to 
which reorganization, however, the old members are to be fully indem- 
nified for their vested property rights. -We must add that the Paris 
Bourse virtually controls the market in Indian, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Egyptian, and some of the Turkish issues of stocks and bonds, while the 
Berlin Exchange has come to be the chief market place for Russian and 
Hungarian securities, as the London stock market is the European focus 
for American railway securities.—Fzzancial Record. 





¢ 


TRADING IN PRIVILEGES. 


The Open Board of Chicago has been advised by its attorney that 
“trading in privileges is the only legitimate way of buying and selling 
grain or provisions except when the commodity is actually transferred 
and the money paid therefor.” “This advice,” says the Chicago 
Trzbune, “is only open to question on the point as to whether that can 
be called a ‘ legitimate way,’ which is no way at all. We have no desire 
to argue the matter as between the men who persist in‘ buying and 
selling puts and calls,’ and the State law which forbids them to do so, 
but it is strictly in order to call attention to the fact that such acts do 
not constitute ‘business’ in the proper sense of the term. They are 
nothing more nor less than gambling, unless it can be shown, as a sav- 
ing clause, that the trading in these privileges is done as a protection to 
other trade. No one who is familiar with the thing as practiced up to 
a very recent date by members of both boards can truthfully assert that 
such a plea may be urged in mitigation of the charge of gambling. 
The privilege has come first, and trading in the ordinary way has fol- 
lowed if necessary to make such privilege profitable—otherwise not. 
There is not in it a single feature that entitles it to be classed with the 
insurance methods about which its advocates talk so much. It is 
nothing more nor less than a betting on the course of the markets for 
grain or provisions, and deserves no more respect than do the practices 
of gamblers in the bucket-shops and around a faro-table, or the meth- 
ods of the pool room. They are all.of a piece—so many coats cut 
from the same cloth, and if rightly judged will stand or fall together. 


UNDER THE RULE. 


“Of course the same may be urged against a great deal of the so- 
called business on ’Change, where the put and the call are forbidden. 
The rules of the Board of Trade provide for the actual transfer of the 
property to follow every bargain made between any two of its members, 
and such transfer is insisted on unless the terms of the bargain be can- 
celed by a subsequent contract. But in only a small percentage of the 
deliveries made ‘ under the rules’ is the property owned for more than 
a few moments by either party. The paper representing it is carried 
around from one to another, sometimes making the circuit of forty or 
fifty firms within the hour, and not infrequently landing back in the 
hands from which it started out on the mission of filling so many con- 
tracts between parties who had no possible use for it except to hold it 
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long enough to satisfy the requirements of a rule of the board. To 
consider this as real business, while denouncing the privilege as a mere 
gambling transaction, is to do what was once described as ‘straining at 
a gate and swallowing a sawmill.’ 


OUGHT THE THING TO BE STOPPED ? 


“It is not possible, and scarcely desirable, to put a stop to everything 
that may be called gambling in produce. The property must be carried 
by somebody during the time that elapses between its production and 
its consumption. The use of capital in passing it over from the pro- 
ducer to the consumer is an absolute necessity, and the cost of the 
transfer would probably be considerably greater than now if it were 
absolutely forbidden to handle it with a hope of profit by a rise in value 
while in transit. The same hope animates the man who deals in gro- 
ceries and dry goods and other commodities, and gives rise to legiti- 
mate business enterprise, which when excessive assumes the form of 
speculation. It is very hard to draw the line between the latter and 
the gambling which only aims to bet on the ups and downs of prices, 
but complies with certain trade regulations that give the transaction a 
business aspect. It perhaps would not be wise to say that the trading 
in puts and calls ought to be forbidden. But the fact remains that it 
is forbidden by the laws of this State, and no man who trades in them, 
knowing of the existence of such a law, is entitled to be called a good 
citizen. The members of both boards would be acting within the sphere 
of right and reason if they made a strong effort to procure a repeal of 
the law referred to, basing their appeal upon the fact that such trading 
is allowed in New York, and on the plea that the State has no right to 
curtail the privileges of its citizens in this particular.” 





_— = 


EARLY ENGLISH BANKING. 


1. In the month of January, 1377, Ralph Cornwaille, of Broad street, 
made a complaint to the Mayor and Alderman of the city of London, 
At the preceding Michaelmas he had been anxious to get a loan for a 
period of three months, and went to two brokers, one of whom was a 
Lombard, to procure it for him, at the same time promising them a 
commission for their trouble in the matter. The brokers found that 
Walter Southous was willing to lend the money (either his own or act- 
ing on behalf of a friend) on receiving security for the repayment of 
the full amount on a given day from Ralph Cornwaille, as well as simi- 
lar security from Ralph’s friend, John Tettesbury. When the necessary 
documents were complete, however, the brokers only advanced £I0 to 
Ralph ; at the time of repayment, he tendered the / 10, which was all 
he had had, but Walter Southous refused to receive it, persisted in his 
demand for £2 more, and sued Ralph before the sheriff, to his “ great 
wrong and damage.” 

The case was a hard one according to modern ideas, for 20 per cent. 
was an extravagant charge for a three months’ loan fully secured; but 
the wrong which rankled in the mind of Ralph was not that the interest 
was extortionate, but that he was called to pay interest at all—to return 
rm eo | more than he had received—and his view of the case was wi 
indorsed by the city authorities before whom the matter was reopened, 


Some years before this time, King Edward III. had empowered the 
men a 


the city of London to form a special tribunal to deal with cases 
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of that sort. They had framed their own ordinances and they had full 
power to enforce them. Inthe present case, Ralph Cornwaille was de- 
clared free from all obligations in connection with the debt, and Walter 
Southous was condemned to be imprisoned till he made over double 
the 42 which he had tried to get by usury asa forfeit to the city of 
London. He had, with the cognizance of the brokers, disregarded the 
ordinances of the city of Lundon against usury—ordinances which the 
public opinion of the day completely indorsed, and there could only be 
one result according to the law and feeling of the time when such con- 
duct was brought home to him. 

2. I have related the foregoing anecdote because it serves to bring out 
clearly the striking contrast between the fourteenth century and the 
nineteenth century view of the banker’s calling. From the standpoint 
of the modern man of business the fourteenth century view is unintelli- 
gible; it seems utterly wrong-headed and absurd. But there are some 
minds which find an interest in trying to understand the feelings and 
opinions of bygone generations, as others may be keen in investigating 
the fossil remains of extinct creatures; and when we try to take this 
historical attitude we must remember that the business practice of each 
age has to conform to the physical and social condition of that age. The 
telegraph, the railway, and the steamer have made very considerable 
changes in the business practice of the present generation, but there is 
no reason to believe that the habits which are in vogue in the present 
day will remain unaltered for all future generations ; the twentieth cen- 
tury may see new developments which will revolutionize the system on 
which business is now done. It 1s perfectly obvious that much of 
medizval habit is unsuited to our times—but for all that the opinions of 
fourteenth century merchants were not absurd unless they were also uz- 
suited to their own time. It is certainly true that the investigation of 
medizval commercial practice and opinion has no direct bearing on the 
conduct of business in the present day, and, as life is short, there is 
ample excuse for ignoring the whole question as idle; but there is no 
excuse for condemning the commercial practice of the Middle Ages 
as in itself absurd, unless we first make an effort to understand it, 
and to realize the conditions in which medizval commerce was carried 
on. 

For myself, I cherish the belief that the men who built up the wealth 
and commerce of this great city were not mere fools, thai though their 
wavs were different from our ways, they may have been sensible and 
suited to a time when the conditions of industry and commerce were 
different from what they are now. We are often forced to give the 
benefit of the doubt to a contemporary whose transactions we do not quite 
understand, and to say “ He probably knows his own business,” and it is 
not too much to ask that we should extend the same charitable judg- 
ment to the merchants of bygone days, at a time when the prosperity of 
this city was rapidly advancing; Richard Whittington and other such 
men probably knew their own business; and if we understood the cir- 
cumstances and conditions of industry and commerce in their time at all 
clearly, we might see a good reason for much that appears absurd. It is 
the object of this paper to sketch the changes in the conditions under 
which business has been carried on, so as to account for the extraordi- 
nary contrast between the opinion of banking which was held by leading 
men in the city of London in the fourteenth century, and that which is 
current in the present day. 

One other point I must insist upon for a moment: I shall be dealing 
throughout with city ange ge opinion of bus:ness men, as shown in 
their petitions to the King, the ordinances of the Common Council, or 
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the laws passed in Parliament, as well as in pamphlets and books. There 
is a common prejudice afloat that during the Middle Ages commerce was 
enthralled by ecclesiastics, who showed the proverbial inaptitude of par- 
sons for the conduct of business, but had the power of enforcing their 
stupid restrictions on other people. Now this is a very pretty theory, 
but unfortunately the facts are against it; as a matter of fact ecclesiasti- 
cal agents were greatly given to banking business. Lombard street was 
full of Bardi, Frescobald', and others who were agents for the collection 
of papal taxation, and who constantly engaged in money lending; in- 
genious methods of evasion had been discovered, so that at the end of 
the fourteenth century the ecclesiastical authorities were powerless to 
repress the evil, and lav opinion and secular courts were taking up the 
subject with vigor. It is true that generations of Christian teachers had 
fostered and formed the deeply-seated and wide-spread repugnance 
to the trade of money lending as an obnoxious calling; but the ordi- 
nances and laws under which it was condemned, and the tribunals which 
punished usury, were not survivors of ecclesiastical tyranny, thev were the 
exponents of popular commercial opinion on a point of morality about 
which the ecclesiastical authorities showed themselves miserably lax. 

3. The conditions of business in the fourteenth century were such that 
banking operations were very circumscribed. The most striking difference 
between their times and ours is the entire absence then of commercial 
credit as a basis for transactions of any kind; there were no bank notes 
or checks, or other instruments of credit, except, perhaps, a few foreign 
bills. We must remember that transactions were caried on in bullion; 
men bought with coins and sold for coins; loans were made in coins and 
repaid in coins; a special coin was struck for payments to foreign coun- 
tries ; and thus the whole currency was metallic. There was no paper 
circulation of any kind; this continued to be the case for all practical 
purposes, till the latter part of the seventeenth century—a period which 
lies beyond the scope of this paper. Dealing for credit was little de- 
veloped, and dealing in credit was unknown; hence there was no room 
for a large part of the functions of modern banking. 

It might have been supposed, however, that there was scope for busi- 
ness in money changing; that just as the modern banker receives pay- 
ments in “ promiscuous money's worth,” and convertsthem into money, 
so there was need of some men to distinguish the different values of 
the coins of different countries, and to supply merchants from abroad 
or merchants going abroad with current coin in exchange for the money 
they had with them. This was certainly a very difficult business; it was 
one in which Chaucer’s merchant had great skill, and the necessity of 
accomplishing it somehow led at a later time to the establishment of 
the bank of Amsterdam. But it was not a calling which was open 
to moneyed men in London in the fourteenth century, as it was 
carefully preserved as a prerogative of the Crown, and exercised by royal 
officers, or merchants who farmed it from the crown for a period of 
years. The reason of this was obvious; the minting of money was one 
of the royal prerogatives,and the officers of the Exchange were empowered 
to see that no foreign cionage got into circulation in this country, but that 
it was sent to the mint for recoinage; and also that the English cur- 
rency was not unduly exported. It was not unnatural therefore, that 
the business of exchange should be kept in the hands of officials, though 
freedom was granted to merchants to exchange with one another as 
long as they did not do it for gain, but only for mutual convenience. 

4. While two of the principal functions of modern banking were not 
Open to the moneyed men of the fourteenth century, they were also re- 
stricted in their operations, because the opportunities for lending out 
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money were comparatively few. The demand for money for commercial 
or industrial purposes, at the only rates at which men were accustomed 
to lend, was practically nil. It is not likely that the medizval merchant 
was often able to make a profit on capital if he borrowed at 80 per cent., 
and, as a matter of fact, money was not borrowed except for emergencies 
—as in the well-known case of Zhe Merchant of Venice. Theemergency 
might arise in many ways; but it less frequently occurred in connection 
with trade than from the sudden pressure of taxation on a man who was 
really wealthy, but had no ready cash with which to defray these de- 
mands. Thus royal and papal agents had the most frequent opportuni- 
ties for lending money to English subjects; the Jews had come over 
with the Conqueror and settled in the principal English towns to carry 
on money lending as a sort of royal monopoly, the Lombards had 
come as the agents of papal taxation. In these times taxes were levied 
in large amounts, which were demanded every now and then as occasion 
arose, and nh pt and Lombards lent money to the subjects who were 
suddenly called on to pay large sums which they did not possess ; they 
might be wealthy landowners or merchants, but their wealth could not 
be realized, and the Jew or Lombard was able to take advantage of their 
necessity to charge exorbitant rates. Money lending in its beginnings 
here had nothing to do with commerce; wealthy men borrowed in an 
emergency, or to equip for a war; they could giveample security to the 
lenders, but the rate of interest they had to pay had no relation to the 
profits of commerce, for it was simply determined by the temporary 
necessity of the borrower. No wonder that the Commons complained 
that “many men had been undone and brought to poverty by this hor- 
rible practice.” 

It is probable that even in an emergency merchants did not often have 
recourse to borrowing, as the = which were such common institu- 
tions in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, enabled them, in some 
cases at all events, to get temporary aid; but for the ordinary course of 
business they preferred another expedient when they saw an opportunity 
of trading ona larger scale. They formed temporary partnerships, in 
which two or more persons joined in the risks of an enterprise on the 
understanding that they would share in the gains ; this was lawful traffic 
as the men of London understood it, and men who had money lying by 
them might use it so as to gain by it fairly and honorably if they would 
share risks and profits with other merchants. There was no reason why 
a hoard should lie idle because it could not be borrowed on a promise 
for certain gain without risk, as it might be clubbed with the hoards of 
other men who shared risks and profits together. No objection, either 
ecclesiastical or popular, was made to such a manner of proceeding as 
this ; while it was available there was no necessity to borrow capital for 
trading purposes; and hence the field for lending money was limited, 
although the rates at which it could be done were exceedingly profit- 
able. 

Lastly, and most important of all, there was in those days a compari- 
tively small supply of money which could be loaned out; the whole 
amount of the precious metals in Europe was small, and though England 
had long carried on a prosperous trade, the drain for papal taxation and 
litical purposes must have been considerable, In the reign of Edward 
II., indeéd, the spoils of Calais and the newly planted industries may 
have combined to bring more bullion to England, and to render it more 
common for merchants or other burgesses to possess a hoard which they 
did not know how to use; but at all events it was convenient that the 
business should be carried on by the intervention of brokers, who 
brought the borrower and the lender together and had a commission 
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for their trouble; this seems to have been the nearest approach to bank- 
ing during the fourteenth century in the city. The ordinances of 1363 
mentioned above are very instructive as to the usual practice, and the 
opinion of the city authorities on the subject. “Whereas such bargains. 
are but rarely carried out without false brokers, who, for their own profit,do 
often intermeddle so as to deceive both parties, the said good folks have 
also ordained and established, that all those who shall from henceforth 
be attainted of acting as brokers in such knaveries, shall, the first time, 
be put in prison one whole year; and if they shall be a second time at- 
tainted thereof, they shall forswear the said city forever, and shall be led 
through the city, with their heads uncovered, unshod, and without 
girdle, upon horses without saddles ; and shall be so escorted from the 
midst of the place unto without one of the gates of the said city, that so 
all others may be warned through them, and be the more abashed to 
commit such orother like knaveries. And be it made known that the inten- 
tion is of all the good folks that the punishment aforesaid shall be incur- 
red as well by those who shall be attainted of being partners in the said 
bargains, as by the principals therein.” Evidently an evil time for those 
who had hoards they were disposed to lend, or for the brokers who 
brought the lender and borrower together, and thus did banking business. 
5. This general account of fourteenth century opinion may be 
rendered clearer if we revert to the consideration of the special case with 
which we started. Ralph Cornwaille went to the Lombard broker who 
was to negotiate the loan and get something for his trouble; so far, it 
was all right, no one took exception to such payment for a real service 
rendered. Walter Southous demanded full security that the mone 
should be repaid at a definite date, and there, too, his conduct met with 
full approval from city men at the time. He might be inconvenienced 
if he lay out of his money beyond the given time and if the borrower did 
not keep his day ; to avoid risks as to repayment and risks as to punc- 
tuality he was perfectly justified in seeing that the debt was amply secured. 
But when he went further than this and charged for the use of the 
money, public opinion did not support him. His money, it appeared, 
was safe; he was sure to get it back at the time he wanted it himself ; 
and that being so, why should he charge for the use of it? He need not, 
they would have said, have lent the money unless he liked—unless it was 
lying idle in his strong box—but having lent it, why should he be paid 
for an action which involved no risk and no privation? Of 
course if there was risk, or if the borrower “broke day” and 
caused inconvenience, there was a reason for making a change; but the 
case we have before us was typical of a vast number of transactions when 
there was no real risk and no real privation, and therefore, as men 
thought,no justification for taking usury,or znterest, as it is more Common- 
ly called, in the present day. We may regard 80 per cent. as an excessive 
rate of interest, but the city men of 1377 did not condemn it because 
it was excessive ; in their eyes it was wrong that there should be any 
charge for the use of money, of which the repayment at a given date 
was fully secured. “No risk, no o- ” was their maxim of lawful traffic 
and therefore, from their point of view, the man who took security, or 
otherwise bargained himself out of all the risks of trade, had no claim to 
share in the profits. 

What then were the reasons of a feeling which is at first sight unin- 
telligible ? Modern men would be inclined to say “that so long as the 
rate was not excessive, Walter Southous did a real service to Ralph Corn- 
waille by lending him the money when he wanted it, and that the Lom- 
bard showed himself a useful member of society by introducing the two 
and thus bringing about a transfer of capital, that was lying idle, into 
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the hands of a man who had occasion to use it. Such money lending was 
in itself useful to society ; and even though risks were excluded by the 
terms of the bargain, the wealthy man required some inducement to 
render the other a service; had the city authorities not made regulations 
which rendered it necessary to do such business secretly he would prob- 
ably have been satisfied with a moderate rate; Ralph Cornwaille had to 
pay highly for the accommodation, because ot the mistaken attempts at 
regulation.” Such I take to be ordinary city opinion now, that (a) 
money lending is useful to society by bringing capital into the hands of 
men who see their way to employ it well; that (4) people must have 
some inducement beyond security for its return, or they will hoard their 
money instead of allowing others to use it ; and that (c) exorbitant rates 
have been brought about by mistaken govermental or ecclesiastical in- 
terference. From each of these propositions city opinion in the four- 
teenth century would have dissented. 

To begin with (c), as a matter of fact, money lending for the sake of 
gain had first appeared in England under royal, and had continued under 
ecclesiastical patronages. The high rates paid to the Jews were not due 
to the risk incurred in evading the law, as there was no tribunal which 
could touch a Jew for his part in such business. The high rates obtained 
by the Pope’s merchants were apparently charged under forms which 
were not condemned by the Canon law, and there was no appreciable 
danger of their being convicted in any of the ecclesiastical courts. The 
exorbitant rates were charged because there were comparatively few 
moneyed men, and these men were able to trade upon the necessities of 
their fellow subjects. 

Again it would have been said in reply to (4), that the opportunities 
for gain which partnership afforded, were quite sufficient to draw out 
the hoards of the wealthy. “ Let him have full security or let him have 
gain,’ but money was forthcoming without bribing men by offering 
both security and gain. Partnership in risks and in gains was the true 
way to develop sound enterprise; brokers would be well employed in ar- 
ranging such partnerships, and there was ample inducement for the 
wealthy man to bring out his muney and have it employed for him. But 
if he would not take business risks, he ought not to bargain for a share 
in business gains ; however small the sum he asked might be, he was claim- 
ing an assured gain when the speculation might really fail,and the borrow- 
er have to pay for the use of money whieh had asa matter of fact proved 
useless. If he liked to lend money for which he had no use, and to 
require repayment at a given date, and get security for the repayment, 
good and well; but to ask for the most moderate usury for money he 
could not use, and would not risk, seemed to the men of that time quite 
unjustifiable and merely extortionate. 

And hence the fourteenth century city men would have emphatically 
denied (a), since money lending was not useful to society according to 
their notions; apart altogether from the injurious effect on the morals 
of the lender, which the Church should look to, apart altogether from 
the injury done to the borrower who was lured by an unreal advantage 
to his ruin, it did mischief to society by hindering lawful traffic; just 
because men could make large sums by lending, they were less likely to 
join in partnerships, and undertake the risks of trading, though it was 
by “ lawful traffic,” and not by money lending, that the prosperity of the 
country was really developed. In so far as the wealth of moneyed 
men was diverted to usurious dealings instead of being employed in lawful 
traffic, there was a danger and not a benefit to society, for money was 
actually diverted frem the directions in which it could be best used for 
the real advantage of the nation.—Pafer read before the London Insti- 
lute of Bankers by W. CUNNINGHAM. Lecturer, Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 


[TO BE CONTINUED ] 
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Fane TIONS OF THE SAN FRANCISCO CLEARING 
HOUSE. 
Joun MCKEE, President of the San Francisco Clearing-house. 
DEAR SIR: I beg to submit for consideration the eleventh annual report of the 
Manager of the Clearing-house : 





CLEARINGS. 
The amount of clearings for the year 1886 were........ $642,221,391 21 
Se SE Gi ence cskiwedendanes cet enddccte cond éeevowes 562,244,737 93 
A gain in 1886 of 14 2/to per cent....... ee $79,876,653 28 


The amount of clearings by quarter year and year for 1886 and 1885 are shown in 
the following statement : 











Time. 1886, 1585, Decrease or Increase. 
First quarter....... » $137,848,228 98 .. $139,071,972 57 $1,223,743 59 decrease. 
Second quarter...... 143,155,668 03 134,578,014 OI 8,577,054 o2 increase. 
Third quarter...... 170,116,280 22 140,473,867 82 .. 29,642,412 40 a 
Fourth quarter..... IQI, 101,213 98 148,220,883 53 . 2,880,330 45 4 
ee $642,221,391 21 .. $562,344,737 93 -- $79,876,653 28 increase. 


The increase in third quarter of the year 1886 was largely owing to grain opera- 
tions, and that in the fourth quarter to an active stock market : 
The largest amount cleared on a single day in 1885 was on Dec. 2...$4,905,160 71 
The total clearings and balances for eleven years and average daily clearing for 


each year are given in the following statement : 
Average Daily 


Year, Clearings. Balances. Days. Clearing. 

1876 .. $476,123,237 97 $104,804,707 74 «.. 247 $1,927,624 45 
1877 ‘* 519,948,203 68 126,172,850 21 « 2 ee 1,704,750 20 
1878 715-329,319 70 151,888,434 05 .. 306 .. 2,337,677 50 
1879 553:953:955 90 129,561,079 52 3°5 1,816,242 50 
1880 486,725,953 77 118,046,934 94 304 1,6c1,072 20 
1881 598,696,832 35 125,388,744 81 304 1,969,397 50 
1882 629,114,119 81 108,487,872 15 303 2,076,284 20 
1883 617,921,853 51 107,269.494 53 304 2,032,637 70 
1884 556,857,691 03 95,275,201 49 304 1,831,768 72 
1885 562, 344,737 93 100,460,388 52 305 1,843,753 24 
1886 642,221,391 21 105,832,828 47 301 2,133,025 











Totals .. $6,359,237,896 86 .. $1,273,188,536 43... 
The clearings for the past few years have not been proportionate to the increase of 
the population of the City and State, owing to the decreasing value of commodities. 


BALANCES, 
The balances in 1886 were 16 5/10 per cent. of clearings, and amounted 
DthK shdndiitinbissmwhhouwasstnsen bend ceeenen. tues esenneeoeness $105,832,828 47 
And were paid as follows: 
In Clearing-house certificates, 48 1/10 per cent...... evadeede eee+ 5C,880,000 O90 
United States gold coin, 51 9/10 per cent.............ceees ees 54,952,828 47 


The payments of Clearing-house certificates in settlement of the balances in 1886 
were 2 9/10 per cent. less than in 1885, and 13 34/1co per cent. less than in 1884, which 
decrease was largely due to the prevalence of ten-dollar pieces. 


The average daily balance for 1886 was.......... ebuedvecesss $351,604 08 
And for 1885..... os o6ew HeeneteCadwagnakensendseseds occceeee SAS 
The largest balance arising from a single day’s clearings 3 in 1886 was..... - $914,705 12 
And paid as follows : 


In Clearing-house certificates,...........ececeeeees ecencscesetcsosccesces SORE ED 
re. cs acbeat ne be oe seaeeenseieuseeedeue jaeakane 774,705 12 
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From March 11, 1876, to January 1, 1887, a period of nearly eleven years, the bal- 
ances have been settled as follows : 
Oh IDs bncnscaserccessocccvccsocceses $1,036,075,800 17 
In gold Clearing-house certificates, 1883 to 1886 inclusive........... 192,725,000 00 
In gold United States Treasury certificates, 1883 to 1884 inclusive.... 15,167,950 00 
eb ee , Se OD MD MD cc sccvccccccncecctccccccccsess 19,898,392 85 
In silver Clearing-house certificates, 1877 to 1879 inclusive....... ooee 9,307,700 00 
In United States currency—one exchange in 1876................00: 13,693 41 








_ pninaedewinaie aha calli ala Sou iin hn ah items ean ts cand $1,273,188,536 43 


Balances settled with COiM iN II yearsS........cceeesecesvecs esececss 1,055,974,103 02 
Balances settled with paper in 11 years. ........ccccccececccccccccce 217,214,343 41 
Feb, 8, 1887. Respectfully, CHARLES SLEEPER, Manager. 

OFFICERS, 1887. CLEARING-HOUSE COMMITTEE. 
President, John McKee. .. John McKee (Chairman) of Tallant & Co., Bank’s. 
Vice-President, David Cahn. .. Thos. Brown, Caskzer Bank of California. 
Secretary, J. S. Hutchinson. .. Ign. Steinhart, Manager Anglo-California Bank. 
Manager, ’ Charles Sleeper. .. W. Lawson, Agent Bank British North America. 

.. Howard Havens (.Sec’y) of Donohoe, Kelly & Co. 





* 


INQUIRIES OF CORRESPONDENTS. 
ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


I. RIGHT OF CHECKHOLDER TO DEMAND CERTIFICATION. 

A presents a check to the bank improperly indorsed, which is refused. A 
demands that check be certified, which bank refuses to do. Can the bank be 
forced to certify the check? 

REPLY.—Nothing is better settled than that a checkholder has no legal right 
to compel a bank to certify a check. Daniel in his Negotiable Instruments 
states the law as follows (§ 1601): ‘‘A check being always payable imme- 
diately on demand, the holder can only present it for payment, and the 
bank can only fulfill its duty to its depositor by paying the amount demanded, 
In other words, the holder has no right to demand from the bank anything 
but payment of the check. And the bank has no right as against the drawer 
to do anything else but pay it. Consequently there is no such thing as ac- 
ceptance of checks in the ordinary sense of the term. . . . But still, dy 
consent of the holder, the bank may enter into an engagement quite similar to 
that of acceptance by certifying the check to be ‘good,’ instead of paying it.” 


II. CHECK PAYABLE TO B OR BEARER. 

A draws a check on a bank payable to B or bearer, B indorses it in blank and 
turns it over to C. C indorses it pay D or order. Can bank on whomi drawn refuse 
without indorsement of D? 

REPLY.—No rule of law ought to be more familiar to all bankers than the 
one that a check payable to a person named or dearer, is in legal effect pay- 
able to amy bearer, and no indorsement is necessary to pass the legal title 
to it. Daniel on Negotiable Instruments, § 663, and cases cited. The nego- 
tiability of a check payable to bearer cannot be restricted by a special in- 
dorsement, and the bank is justified in paying to any bearer, notwithstanding 
such indorsement. 
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III. SUCCESSIVE INDORSEMENTS—PAROL EVIDENCE TO SHOW JOINT LIA- 
BILITY. 


A and B are partners to whom C owes a debt, which he closes with a negotiable 
note to order of A alone. A and B indorse the note successively and use note for 
the benefit of the firm. C fails, and A, as first indorser, is compelled to pay the 

note to the holder. Can A show the facts by parol testimony and require B to 
share the loss, as upon a joint liability ? 

REPLY.—We have no doubt that this may be done. /PAillip~s v. Preston, 5 
Howard, 291. The proposed evidence will not contradict or alter any con- 
tract contained in the note itself. It will simply prove an additional contract 
between A and B, resulting from their partnership, to share any loss upon the 


note resulting from C’s failure to pay it at maturity. 


IV. COMPUTATION OF TIME. 

A negotiable note, dated February 28th, four months after date, when will the 
said note mature? It is claimed by some that such a note would mature June 30 
or 3d July. I think, however, it would fall due June 28 or Ist July. 

REPLY.—You are right in thinking that the note would fall due June 28 
or July r. See Daniel on Negotiable Instruments, §§ 624, 625. BANKER’S 


MAGAZINE, vol. 34, p. 573, January, 1880. Vol. 40, p. 541, January, 1886. 


V. CHECK PAYABLE TO FICTITIOUS PAYEE. 
$10,000. February 21, 1887. 
THE MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK. 


Pay to G. B. M. & Co, ten thousand ;°%, dollars. 
No.—— PETER JONES & Co. 


I herewith hand you form of a check presented at this bank for payment. Please 
give me your opinion as to the bank’s responsibility in paying said check in its 
present shape. You will see that the drawer has erased the words, or order. The 
check reads to G. B. M. & Co. with the words, or order erased. Does it make 
the check payable to bearer? Should the holder of the check, that is, the party re- 
ceiving it from the drawer, lose it on the way to the bank and some one find it, 
could the party finding it claim that the check was payable to bearer, and demand 
payment of same? The drawer makes it read pay to G. B. M. & Co., knowing at 
the time that there is no such a firm and holds that it is payable to bearer. I take 
the position that the party presenting the check must be identified, as one of G. 
B. M. & Co., and in his failing to do so we are right in refusing to pay it. The 

arty that questions this matter claims that the inclosed check is payable to bearer. 
s there any responsibility assumed by the bank refusing to pay it without proper 
indorsement on same? 


REPpLy.—A rule has been established for the protection of innocent parties 
who take commercial paper in the ordinary course of business, that a bill, 
note or check made payable to a fictitious payee may be treated by a holder 
bona fide, for value and without notice as if payable to bearer, and recovered 
upon as such. Daniel on Negotiable Instruments, § 136. Morse on Banking, 
2d ed., p. 254, and cases cited. This check, therefore, if paid by the bank at 
all, can only be paid as a check payable to bearer, and no indorsement of it 
can be made or should be required. Upon the authorities, if the bank can 
show that ‘‘G. B. M. & Co.” is a fiction, it would no doubt be protected in 
paying the check to any bearer. Whether, as a matter of banking practice, a 
bank should pay such checks, without inquiry of its customer, is a different 
question. [n our opinion the drawing of checks in this form should not be 
encouraged; and a bank would be justified in refusing to pay them at all, 
unless the fiction be sanctioned by a previous understanding between the 
parties. 
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VI. BANKER’s LIEN. : 


Will you kindly give the decision, if any has been rendered, on the following : 
John Smith, banker, discounts for Thos. Jones his note amply secured by real 
estate. Before note matures Thos. Jones leaves certain papers for collection and 
credit. This collection is not paid until after secured note becomes past due, and 
Jones has made no effort to settle. Can Smith apply proceeds of collection to pay 
the discount, Jones objecting ? 


REPLy.—In Morse on Banking, 2d ed., p. 42, it is said that: ‘‘ The rule 
may be broadly stated, that the bank has a general lien on all money and 
funds of a depositor in its possession for the balance of the general account.” 
“‘When payment upon an overdraft, a discount, an acceptance or other species 
of advance or loan by the bank to him creates an indebtedness on his part, all 
the funds which the bank has or obtains to his credit may be applied upon 
such indebtedness until it is fully discharged. The funds thus applicable have 
been said to be not alone the general deposit of the customer, but any busi- 
ness paper, as notes or bills, belonging to him and which he has intrusted 
to the bank for collection.” The authorities cited for the statement above 
quoted are mostly English, where banking methods are somewhat different 
from those followed in this country. Here the courts have not been inclined 
to follow the English doctrine to its full extent, as will be seen from the 
authorities upon the subject collected by Professor Bolles in his discussion of 
the Aelations Between Banks and Their Customers in our last January and 
February numbers, to which we refer the inquirer. 

In this particular case, however, we have no doubt that the banker may 
apply the proceeds of the collection to pay the overdue note which has been 
discounted. The proceeds of the collection are a mere indebtedness in account 
from the banker to his customer; and the overdue note, although otherwise 
secured, is still an indebtedness from the customer to the banker, upon which 
the former is liable to suit, notwithstanding the fact that security has been 
given for it. If no lien exists by the law of the State where the case arises, 
statutes of set-off undoubtedly do exist; and the banker, if sued for the pro- 
ceeds of the collection, may have a set-off or cross-action for the amount of 
the note, and the same result will be reached, as if a lien, technically so 
called, existed. Whether the banker, in the particular case, should exercise 
this power of sequestrating the funds of his customer, is a matter entirely 
within his own discretion. 





rT a 


Mr. AuGustus M. Scrisa has recently been elected Cashier of the National Shoe 
and Leather Bank, of this city, in place of Mr. Henry M. Knapp, who has re- 
signed. Mr. Scriba is well and favorably known in financial circles in New York. 
He entered the Metropolitan Bank at the age of sixteen. He was at first one of 
the clerks in the uncurrent money department of the Metropolitan Bank, which was 
the redemption agency for the bills of the State banks. From 1861 to 1867 he had 
charge of this department with thirty to forty clerks under him. He left the 
Metropolitan Bank in 1867, and in 1872, when Chas. A. Meigs was appointed bank 
examiner upon recommendation of the New York Clearing House, Mr. Scriba was 
appointed assistant examiner. He held that position for twelve years, and upon 
the death of Mr. Meigs in November, 1883, Mr. Scriba was appointed his suce 
cessor, upon the unanimous request of the New York Clearing House, to whom 
the nomination of the appointee to this office had been conceded by Secretary of 
Treasury Boutwell, during General Grant's first administration. Mr. Scriba’s 
services as Bank Examiner were thoroughly appreciated by and decidedly satis- 
factory to the banks of this city. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


A Treatise on the Law of Commercial Paper, containing a Full Statement of 
Existing American and Foreign Statutes, together with the Text of the 
Commercial Codes of Great Britain, France, Germany and Spain. By 
JoskPH F. RANDOLPH, of the New Jersey bar. In three volumes, with 
appendix. Jersey City, N. J.: Frederick D. Linn & Co., Law Publish- 
ers and Booksellers. 1886. 

Whenever a new treatise appears on any portion of the legal field that has 
been written over, the first response too frequently heard is of a somewhat 
derogatory nature. If the familiar expression; ‘‘ What has he written that 
book for?” be quite colorless when ordinarily applied. it is not so when applied 
by the lawyer to additions to legal literature. Nevertheless, new books are 
appearing on old themes, and many of them are of considerable value. In- 
deed, it may be truly said that notwithstanding the large number of legal 
works embodying legal decisions, only a few are of a very high order of ex- 
cellence. Every book is infected with some error, and to write one on a very 
extensive subject, which shall be almost wholly free from it, would require a 
lifetime. To do this would require a careful study of all the cases—a task 
of grave magnitude. But while this is rarely done, it may be said that every 
conscientious and capable author who enters an already worked field discovers 
some at least of the errors of his predecessors, and while he probably adds 
others to the list, yet the net result is a smaller number. Hence, the work 
of every painstaking author ought to be received with pleasure, for it means 
that the practicing lawyer has a safer guide than he had before. 

Of course, the courts are constantly rendering new decisions, which justify 
new books, or necessitate the revising of the old ones, in order to keep the 
lawyer’s mastery of the subject complete. 

Mr. Randolph has written an excellent work. In his preface he says that 
he ‘‘has ransacked the entire body of reported American and English cases 
and of modern text-books upon this subject, as well as the whole mass of 
American, English and foreign statute law, verifying, correcting and rejecting 
cilations, and aiming throughout at a correct and concise statement of the 
points decided and enacted, without opinion or comment of his own.” The 
two volumes that are before us show a careful study of the cases, and their 
arrangement is good. The work will doubtless prove a valuable aid to all 
who have occasion to know and apply the law on this important subject. 
No principles are more frequently applied, and while most of them are quite 
simple, yet they are numerous, and by thus bringing them all together, the 
author has rendered a valuable service to those for whom he has specially 
labored. The date of many of the decisions is given, and from a somewhat 
extensive testing of his references they are more accurate than is usually the 
case. Too often legal writers get tired of their work by the time their manu- 
script is ready for the printer, and the tedious but needful work of verifying 
is left to a less competent hand. We could name many a work having a 
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carefully written text that is sadly defective in its references. On the whole, 
this work will rank among our most carefully prepared and valuable legal 
treatises. 


Railway Practice: Its Principles and Suggested Reforms Reviewed. By E. 
PORTER ALEXANDER. New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
1887. , 

Until a very short period, only a very few writers had devoted much atten- 
tion to railroads, except those employed on newspapers, and who, in most 
cases, never did anything more than to glance at the subject. Even now, 
no history of American railroads exists; a few companies have prepared his- 
tories of their organizations, but nothing more has ever been attempted. In- 
vestigations into the ways of conducting the business have been frequent, 
the anti-railroad speechmaker has always been with us, but at last we have 
awakened to the importance of studying this problem, which is so intimately 
bound up with the prosperity and happiness of the people. 

Mr. Alexander deals with the question of railroad tariffs. ‘‘ Briefly,” he 
says, ‘‘the principles upon which railway tariffs must be formed may be sum- 
marized as follows: They must not exceed a reasonable profit to the carrier 
as a maximum; and may be reduced to what the traffic will bear as a mini- 
mum, if it does not involve the carrier in actual and permanent loss. Be- 
tween these limits they should be adjusted in proportion to value of service 
rendered.” As the basing of rates on the value of the service rendered must 
necessarily result in discriminations, this subject is first considered, then the 
short versus long haul and pools, the work closing with some well-matured 
thoughts of a reformatory nature. It is a timely book and is worth reading 
by all who are interested in this subject. 


Economics for the People—Being Plain Talks on Economics, especially for Use 
in Business, in Schools, and in Women’s Reading Classes. By R. R. 
BowKErR. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1886. 

The author says in his preface that his little book ‘‘is an endeavor to set 
forth the principles of economics so as to make them plain and interesting 
to all readers, illustrating them from American facts, so that at the end of 
the book the reader will have a fair knowledge of the economic history and 
condition of our own country.” He adds that ‘‘it is the work of a business 
man, drawn largely from business experience.” The work is divided into 
thirty short chapters, which give, therefore, a bird’s-eye view of a very consider- 
able field. The author’s style is concise and simple, entirely free, in truth, 
from the ponderous utterances that are generally found in works on political 
economy. Mr. Bowker has kept steadily in mind a simple and interesting 
presentation of the leading economic principles, and we think he has much 
reason for believing that he has been successful in his task. 


Studies in Modern Socialism and Labor Problems. By T. Epwin Brown, D.D. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1886. 

This volume consists of fourteen discourses turning on the moral or ethical 

element in economic conduct, and deals chiefly with Socialism, of which Dr. 

Brown is neither an unqualified admirer nor a mere opponent. After a brief 
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survey of the existing discontent and its causes, he permits the Socialist to 
state his case in full and arraign society for what he regards as its crimes. 
Following this is the main body of the work, in which the author punctures 
fallacious theory and ventilates errors of fact. 

There is no doubt that the Socialist has ground for much of his complaint 
against the existing state of affairs. The telegraph monopoly, the petroleum 
monopoly, the coal syndicate, the whiskey ring, the telephone monopoly, all 
these monopolies that fleece the consumer for the benefit of the producer he 
points out as the natural fruit of our present system of society. But although 
these abuses exist, the tendency is to destroy, not to perpetuate them. The 
chief maxim that lies at the base of Socialism is ‘‘ Labor produces all things, 
and therefore to labor all things should be given.” Regarding capital as so 
much accumulated labor, the proposition is true, but the fallacy lies in letting 
labor stand for both capital and labor in the proposition and for labor alone 





in the corollary. Labor alone does not produce anything. It must have teois ~.. 


and materials. In the rudest state of society conceivable;—aature furnishes 
these, the seed and the pointed stake, but in a condition of civilization these 
elements of production are supplied by men who have stored away the results 
of their own and their fathers’ labor to supply just such a need. Wages are 
the reward of toil and interest is the reward of sacrifice. Take away the in- 
ducement to save and you reduce mankind to the condition of the beasts of 
the field. The work is a welcome contribution to the greatest question of our 
time. 





> h..£.~ 
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THE BANKS AND HOLIDAyYs.—Counsel for the Clearing House recently forwarded 
to the Senate Judiciary Committee a draft of a bill which the banks propose as an 
amendment to the Saturday half-holiday bill of Senator Reilly. Should the bankers’ 
amendment become law, a Saturday holiday will make no difference whatever to 
banking procedure. The Senate bill, however, will work great injustice to the 
financial institutions of the city, seeing that under it business will have to be trans- 
acted either before or after the day named for a legal holiday. This will cause 
confusion and embarrassment, but there is no probability that the country Senators 
will generally endorse it. Senator Reilly, however, is desirous of meeting the banks’ 
wishes, but in reference to his own bill, he said to a Bu//etin representative: ‘* I am 
anxious to do what I can, but I don’t intend to injure my chances of getting some 
bill through by accepting the New York Clearing House amendment. It won’t do, 
I have made up my mind to get some bill passed in the interest of labor, and of 
course am anxious to have as little friction as possible with business interests. The 
banks could manage todo their work all right if they wished to. They seem to 
think that we are not entitled to any consideration, but I must do the best I can for 
those I represent.” 

THE INTER-STATE COMMERCE BILL provides that charges to all persons shall 
be the same for a like and contemporaneous service in the transportation of a like 
kind of traffic under substantially similar circumstances and conditions. What is a 
‘* like service” and what are ‘‘ substantially similar circumstances and conditions ”? 
Probably no provisions of the Inter-State Commerce Act will involve more dispute 
than these phrases, and if the questions were to be solved for the first time in this 
country, great and almost inextricable confusion would be inevitable ; but similar 
terms, and in some instances identically the same terms, have been used in the 
Railway Acts of Great Britain for more than thirty years, and the English courts 
have been called upon so frequently and in such diverse circumstances to construe 
them, that a vast amount of learning is to be found upon the subject. Messrs. 
Robert Clarke & Co., of Cincinnati, have in preparation, to be issued in a few 
weeks, an annotated edition of the Inter-State Commerce Law, collecting all these 
authorities. It will certainly prove very useful. 
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THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


BANKING AND FINANCIAL ITEMS. 





DECISION BY BANK SUPERINTENDENT PAINE.—The annual report of Bank Super- 
intendent Paine, submitted to the Legislature recently, contains the full text of his de- 
cision on the application of the ‘lithe Guaranty and Trust Company, of No. 55 
Liberty street, New York, for his approval of the acceptance by Savings banks of 
its searches. After a careful examination he grants the request and declares the 
company’s system ‘*the best now known to the legal profession.” The decision 
analyzes the old system and condemns and advises the trustees of Savings banks 
and others that ‘* if the enterprise of this age has devised a better method of search- 
ing, it is the duty of the trustees loaning trust funds to adopt it.” 


New YorK—A NEw BANKING BILL—THE STATUTES RELATING TO FINANCIAL 
ORGANIZATIONS TO BE REVISED —Senator Walker has introduced a bill which 
proposes to revise the statutes of the State so that any number of persons may 
associate to establish offices of discount and deposit upon the terms and conditions, 
and subject to the liabilities prescribed in the bill, but the aggregate amount of the 
capital stock of any such association or bank is not to be less than $100,000; pro- 
viding, however, that banking associations with a capital of not less than $50,coo 
may be organized in any city, village or place the population of which does not 
exceed 30,000 inhabitants ; and it is further provided that banking associations with 
a capital of not less than $25,000 may be organized in any village or place, the 
population of which does not exceed 6,000 inhabitants; and with the approval of the 
Superintendent of the banking department, individual bankers with a capital of not 
less than $10,000 may be authorized to transact a banking business in any village or 
place the population of which does not exceed 3,000 inhabitants. 

LEGACY OF THE BARTHOLOMEW BREAK.—'l he Continental National Bank, of 
New York, as the owner of a promissory note for $12,000, made by the Charter Oak 
Life Insurance Company, of Ilartford, Conn., to the order of its then president, 
George M. bBartholomew, has brought proceedings in the Supreme Court against 
Gencral Louis Fitzgerald, the receiver of the company, to recover amount of the 
note, and has obtained an attachment from Judge Donohue against the property of 
the company. When the note became due payment was refused. 

Tite CARSELEY CHECK STAMP.—Possibly some of our readers were sufferers by 
the raid made a few years ago upon business men who had adopted some one of the 
various check perforators in the market, and who were confronted by a patentee 
named Carseley or his assignee, who demanded $20 for the privilege of continuing 
to use such an instrument, under penalty of a suit for infringement, if this tribute 
should be refused. A few of the threatened merchants sought legal advice, and 
Carseley was driven to assert his claim in the United States Circuit Court for this 
district, and the result was so clearly against the pretension of the Carseley patent 
owners, that the counsel for the resisting merchants hardly needed to make an 
argument, Judge Wallace giving them a decree dismissing the complaint, and 
declaring the patent invalid. In the Circuit Court the decision turned upon the fact 
that the Carseley patent attempts to cover an invention which was in public use years 
before Carseley applied for a patent. ‘There was abundant evidence introduced on 
the trial that something like half a dozen check stamps operating essentially in the 
same manuer as Carseley’s were on sale in a half score of stationers’ shops in New 
York and Brooklyn, and were in common use at least two years, and in some 
instances a much longer period before the date of the Caiseley caveat. 

The merchants engaged in resisting the Carseley patent are in our opinion doing 
a work of public utility and benefit. Originating in an unfounded claim, it 
has been used to bully the mercantile community in order to force them into sub- 
mission to an extortion. Kesistance under such circumstances is not merely a 
personal satisfaction, but is a promise of greater security tothe public against similar 
impositions in future by the same or other adventurers. 
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ANOTHER CALL FOR THREE PER CENTS.—The Acting Secretary of the Treasury, 
on the 23d March, issued the one hundred and forty-eighth call for the redemption 
of bonds. The call is for $10,000,000 of the 3 per cent. loan of 1882, and notice 
is given that the principal and accrued interest of the bonds designated will be paid 
at the Treasury on May I, and that the interest on said bonds will cease on that 
day, viz.: Three per cent. bonds issued under the act of Congress approved July 12, 
1882, and numbered as follows : $50, original number 17 to original number 23; 
$100, original number 157 to original number 351; $500, original number 66 to 
original number 148; $1,000, original number 767 to original number 1,221, and 
original number 23,778 to original number 23,797; $10,000, original number 1,912 
to original number 2,885, all inclusive; total $10,000,000. ‘The three months’ 
interest due May I on the above described bonds will not be paid by checks for- 
warded to the holders of the bonds, but will be paid with the principal to the holders 
at the time of presentation. 


REGULATIONS FOR REDEMPTION OF TRADE DoLLARs.—The following circular 

has been issued by the Treasury Department to holders of trade dollars: 
TREASURY OF THE UNITED STATES, } 
WASHINGTON, March 7, 1887. ; 

Owing to the present inadequate provision for the reception and storage of trade 
dollars, the redemption of which is provided for under the act of Congress, passed 
Feb. 20, 1887, the following regulations will be observed, in order, so far as prac- 
ticable, to comply with the terms of the law: 

Trade dollars, if not defaced, mutilated or stamped, will be redeemed or 
exchanged at the offices of the treasurer and several assistant treasurers of the 
United States. Requests for the redemption of these coins, stating the amount 
held, should be forwarded tothe above named officers, who will file application and 
notify holders in their turn, when presentation may be made and payment obtained. 
The notification by the holders of trade dollars to the treasurer or sub-treasurers 
of the United States, of the amounts held by them respectively will be held to bea 
sufficient presentation of the coins within the meaning of the law, and will entitle 
the holders, in the order of reception of such notification, to deposit such coins in 
the respective sub-treasuries, when notified that such deposits can be received at 
those offices. Notifications must be filed with the sub-treasurers on or before 
Aug. I, 1887. After notifying these officers, and upon receipt of notification from 
them, such coins may be forwarded by express or otherwise, transportation charges 
being prepaid, when receipts will be issued for the amounts purporting to be con- 
tained in the deposits in the order of their receipt. Upon the countand ascertainment 
of the amount of each deposit, payment will be made therefor in standard silver 
dollars or in fractional silver coin, at the option of the holder. Defaced, mutilated 
or stamped trade dollars found in deposits will not be redeemed or exchanged by 
any of the sub-treasury officials, but they will be returned to the depositor or 
purchased as bullion in sums of three dollars or upward by the United States mints, 
at the option of the depositor. C. N. JORDAN, Treasurer United States. 

Approved : C. S. FAIRCHILD, Acting Secretary of the Treasury. 


LIMITED PASSENGER TRAINS.—There are few limited trains run in this, or in 
fact any country, according to the original application of the term. By a limited 
train is meant that accommodations are provided thereon for a limited number of 
passengers desiring the highest speed, the greatest comfort and luxury yet attained 
as the result of keen competition between companies operating rival railways. 
Among the best known is the ‘*‘ New York and Chicago, limited”” now running 
over the New York Central and Hudson River Railroad in connection with the 
Lake Shore Railroad. This train is made up exclusively of elegant drawing room 
cars and magnificently appointed sleeping cars, with a smoking car furnished with 
movable easy chairs, couches, etc., and supplied with the current literature of the 
day, for the use of patrons of the train. Dining cars in which substantial meals 
are elegantly served at moderate prices, are also attached at suitable hours. 

This train leaves the Grand Central Depot at 9.50 A.M., and on account of the 
light train, easy grades and few stops, accomplishes the run to Chicago in twenty- 
four hours, with entire comfort to the passengers. The opposite train leaves the 
Lake Shore Station, Chicago, at 5.30 P.M., arriving at Grand Central Depot, New 
York, the next evening. Carriages, cabs, street cars and elevated railroad trains 
depart every few minutes from the Grand Central Depot for every part of the city. 
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IowA.—The Citizens’ National Bank, of Des Moines, will erect a six-story 
building shortly. 

MIsSsISssIPPI.—The First National Bank of Aberdeen is about ready for business. 
F. P. Jenkins is President, and B. C. Jenkins, Cashier. Capital stock, $50,000. 


MICHIGAN.—The Carson City Savings Bank, of Carson City, has been incor- 
porated. Capital stock, $25,000. S. W. Webber, Lyons, J. E. Just, Ionia, and 
M. J. Miner, Carson City, incorporators. 

CoRN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK OF PHILADELPHIA.—Many of the readers of 
this magazine will be interested in learning that Mr. William Johnson has just 
succeeded Mr. Dell Noblit as President of the Corn Exchange National Bank of 
this city. Mr. Noblit was one of the original projectors of this bank, in 1858, and 
for the last seventeen years has served with great ability and integrity as its Presi- 
dent. Mr. William Johnson, the new President, isa very able and popular business 
man, and has for many years been connected with the bank, and since 1879 has 
served as a director. He is one of the two sole surviving partners in the old and 
widely known and influential seed house of P. B. Mingle & Co., of this city. He 
is now, however, giving his whole time and attention to the affairs of the bank. 
The Vice-President of the Corn Exchange National Bank is Mr. H. W. Cather- 
wood, who has long been identified with its affairs. The Cashier is Mr. John B. 
Stewart, who has been connected with the bank since 1867, and became Cashier on 
the death of Mr. Shetky, the former Cashier, in 1884. The capital of the Corn 
Exchange National Bank is $500,000, and it has a surplus of $250,000, The 
deposits amount to about $2,225,000 annually, and the total resources now foot 
up to $3,397,013- 

HONESDALE BANK.—Recently the Honesdale Bank celebrated its fiftieth anni- 
versary. The occasion being one which seemed to call for some special mark of 
commemoration, the Board of Directors requested the Cashier, Edwin F. Torrey, 
to prepare a history of the bank, from the official records, from its organization to 
the present time. We have just been furnished with a copy of the pamphlet, 
which is not only interesting, but a decidedly creditable affair. It commences away 
back in 1827, when the business men of that section began to feel the need of a 
bank in that vicinity. The nearest banks at that time were the Wyoming Bank of 
Wilkesbarre and the Easton Bank of Easton. On March 18, 1836, the Hones- 
dale Bank was started with an authorized capital of $100,000 to be divided into 
two thousand shares of fifty dollars each, and to be disposed of by auction, at not 
less than par, to the highest bidder. ‘The act further provided, that no purchaser 
should be allowed to take more than twenty shares, or one thousand dollars on any 
one bid, and that the entire capital should be paid in before commencing business. 
Also that the bank should pay to the State a bonus of $5,000, and at least eight 
per cent. on all dividends declared. 

On account of the delay of some of the subscribers to the stock in paying their 
subscription the bank did not actually commence business until December 26, 1836, 
when it opened its doors to the public. 

Its success and management is best told by the following quotation from the 
pamphlet: ‘‘In these latter days, when peculation and speculation seem to have 
become synonymous terms, it is refreshing to look over the records and find that 
for half a century the capital and deposits of this bank have been regarded by its 
Board of Directors as trust funds, in the management and investment of which 
safety and security has always heen the first consideration. 

‘* Whatever success and stability has been attained during these fifty years— 
years of financial depression and convulsion, as well as of prosperity and profit—is 
largely due to the liberal conservatism which has always characterised its manage- 
ment, and regard to which its Directors have always acted as a unit. 

‘“‘And to those who appreciate no logic but that of figures, we point with par- 
donable pride to the fact that the total losses sustained by the bank, by reason of 
bad debts or unsound investments during the past twelve years, amounts to exactly 
$150, or an average of about $1 per month.” 

This pamphlet brings to light an act of the Legislature, which was passed 
April 8, 1843, which provided that a Director who had served for four years suc- 
cessively should be ineligible to re-election ‘‘ until after being out one year.” 

" The act was repealed in March, 1847, ‘‘so far as it applied to the Honesdale 
ank.”’ 
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PEORIA, THE CENTRAL CITY OF ILLINOIS.—The most important city in that State 
(save Chicago) both in population and commercial position, retains its reputation for 
thrift and prosperity—it offers superior opportunities to both the merchant and manu- 
facturer who are looking for a location. In mentioning this fact, we wish to call 
attention to the Central National Bank of Peoria (capital, $200,000.) This bank 
gives special facilities to banks and bankers, merchants and manufacturers doing 
business incentral Illinois. Its principal correspondents are the Continental National 
Bank of Chicago, and the Importers and Traders National Bank of this city. 


THE SUSPENSION OF THE MARITIME BANK OF NEW BRUNSWICK was brought 
about by complications with two extensive lumbering firms which are engaged in an 
immense business. Probably the most immediate cause of the failure was the return 
to the bank of a quantity of English exchange. The stockholders in the bank are 
under double liability, so there is every probability that the notes, which are first lien, 
and possibly the deposits will be made good. ‘The bank paid 5 per cent. interest, 
which is a higher rate than that paid by any other banking institution in St. John, 
and the deposits are very large, many of the depositors being persons who can poorly 
afford to suffer loss. 


THE GUARANTEE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA.—The fourteenth annual re- 
port of the Guarantee company of North America shows a net increase of $526,450 
in the amount of new business secured during the year, the total business now 
amounting to $11,447,850, producing a net annua! premium of $92,610, as against 
$10,921,400 during 1885. There are now 24,340 bonds issued by the company, 
covering a responsibility of $26,179,325, and producing annual premiums amount- 
ing to $214,784. The total income for the last year amounted to $252,303, and the 
expenditure of all kinds to $111,611. In addition to this, losses were paid amount- 
ing to $76,291, leaving a balance of $64,401, out of which dividends to the extent 
of $18,000 have been paid, leaving a net sum of $46,401, which, added to the 
balance on hand from last year, brings the gross assets up to the comfortable figure 
of $528,316 to carry forward, as against $481,916 last year. Altogether the report 
is a highly satisfactory one, and creditable to the business capacity of the manag- 
ing director and his officers. 

WILLIAM AUDLEY CLARKE, aged 84, the oldest Bank President in New England, 
died March 26 at Newport, R.I. He was employed as clerk of the National Bank 
of Rhode Island in 1818, and continued in that position until 1839, when he was 
chosen Cashier, and he had been President of the bank since 1862. He was a 
bachelor, and leaves a fortune of $250,000, which, it is believed, will go to his 
nephews, one of whom, Dumont Clarke, is the Cashier of the American Exchange 
Bank of New York. He was also President of the first telegraph company that 
ever stretched its wires in Newport, and he was a Director of Redwood Library 
and President of the Rhode Island Bridge Company. 


Mr. HENRY H. HuNTZINGER, President of the Government National Bank of 
Pottsville, Pa., died suddenly March 4th, 1887, at his home in Pottsville. Mr. 
Huntzinger was born at Orwigsburg, Schuylkill Co., February 3, 1833, and was 
consequently in his 55th year. His youth and early manhood was spent in his 
native town, where he was for some time engaged in the mercantile business with 
his father. He came to Pottsville about thirty years ago, and the greater part of his 
life has been spent in the banking business, partly with his father, but of late years 
as President of the Government National Bank. He was a man of domestic habits 
and of a retiring disposition, and although he always gave his assistance to the 
furtherance of any local enterprise, he was not ambitious to lead. 

EXx-STATE SENATOR JAMES MACKIN, who died at St. Augustine, Fla., was 
born in Newburg, December 25, 1823. His parents died before he was eight years 
old, leaving him to struggle for his own support. In early life he engaged in mer- 
cantile pursuits, and was afterward President of the National Bank of Fishkill 
Landing, and held the position until his resignation a few months ago. He was 
an influential Whig, and was afterward a delegate to the convention which gave 
form to the Republican party. Previous to 1866 he attended a number of Repub- 
lican conventions as a delegate, but in 1866 he became a Democrat, and was elected 
in 1872, 1873, and 1874 to the Assembly. He was an ardent supporter of ‘l'ilden 
for the Presidency at the St. Louis Convention in 1876. In 1877 he was elected 
State Treasurer. He was renominated in 1879 and defeated with the rest of the 
ticket. He was elected to the Senate by a vote of 10,196 to 9,940 for Francis 
Marvin, Republican, and 850 for Benjamin S. Warner, Greenbacker. 
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State. Place and Capital. 
ALA.... Birmingham... 


Bank or Banker. 
Hudson & Perryman.... 


000 
u Sheffield....... Bank of Sheffield....... 
$100,000 Alfred H. Moses, Pr. 
ARK.... Eureka Springs. Citizens’ Bank.......... 
7,500 James T. Waddill, Pr. 
CAL.... Grass Valley... First National Bank..... 
$50,000 David McKay, Jr., Pr. 
u IN. 6c cesee Bank of Orange ....... 
Noah Palmer, /7. 
ee ee a eee 
$10,000 James W. Pruyn, /r. 
Dak.... Woonsocket.... Citizens Bank........... 
$35,000 Edwin S. Rowley, Pr. 
| ee ol eee Lincoln National Bank.. 
$200,000 John L. Beveridge, Pr. 
» .. Mount Vernon.. Mount Vernon Bank..... 

_ $35,000 
9 op Pc cicnsene Dime Savings Bank...... 


Iowa... Cedar Rapids.. 


100,000 
u Dubuque...... 
” POGCWET cece «0 
5,000 
" POG vcneinenes 
KAN.... Atchison....... 
100,000 
“ Colby wares Tt 
20,000 
u“ a 
$12,000 
u“ a ote a 
S  ~¢o ROR Gince es 
$50,000 
»  .. Nortonville.... 
$50,000 
" — weer . 
O, 
u“ EE 
50,000 
“ Salina Seeseowses 
u Hollyrood ..... 
" annette 
eons New Orleans. 
$32,000 
Mp. .... Snow Hilt hain a 


MIcH... East Saginaw.. 
$30,000 
« ., Fennville...... 


$10,000 
» ,,. Shepherd... | 
P.O, Salt River 


Eliot Callender, Pr”. 
Cedar Rapids Nat’! Bank 
Arthur T. Averill, Pr. 
German Trust & Sav.B’k 
John Bell, Pr. 

Citizens Savings Bank... 
David Doner, /r. 
Commercial Bank...... 
5s. C. God, >. 

Kansas Tr. & Bkg. Co. 
John J. Ingalls, ?*. 
Farm. & Merchants’ B’k. 
Chas. Buschow, /r. 
Gove County Bank...... 
D. W. Heath, ?r. 
International Bank...... 
Chatham T. Ewing, Pr. 
Leoti State Bank........ 
Henry Allphin, /r. 
Nortonville yang B’k. 
A. J. Perry & Co. 
First National Bank..... 


. W. Lewis, Pr. 


Citizens’ State | ee 


Jackson Colton, Pr. 


Citizens’ Bank...... 


M. L. Tressler, Pr. 


Bank of Hollyrood..... 


M.P. Westfall, Pr. 


First — Bank.... 


000 Wm. Blair, Pr. 
. Bank of Commerce. , 
Benj. S. Twichell, Pr. 


First National Bank. snstep 


John W. Smith, ?». 


People’s Savings Bank . 
John A. Edget, Pr. 
Fennville City Bank..... 


ee fF oo ea 





Cashier and N. Y. Correspondent, 
J. B. Colgate & Co, 


Chatham National Bank, 
Paul W, Smith, Cas 
Kountze Bros. 
John T. Champlin, Cas. 


Wm. S. Bartlett, Sec. 
Ch emical National Bank, 
John Denholm, Cas. 
Gilman, Son & Co. 
Willard M. Sheldon, Cas. 
Lincoln National Bank, 
R. L. Dakin, Cas. 
Merchants’ Exchange Nat, Bank, 
Christopher D. Hane, Cas. 
Henry P. Ayres, 77eas. 
Chemical National Bank. 
Ralph Van Vechten, Cas. 
Chemical National Bank. 
Paul Traut, Cas. 
Elmer E. Harting, Cas. 
Gilman, Son & Co. 
Arthur T. Pearson Cas. 
Chemical National Bank, 
E. G. Armsby, Cas. 
Hanover National Bank. 
David Zerwekh, Cas. 
Ch emical National Bank. 
Boyd ae Cas. 
Bank of North America. 
James M. Berry, Cas. 
National Park Bank. 
Richard W. Carey, Cas. 


eoeeev eevee eeee 


Gust Carlander, Cas. 
American Exchange Nat’l Bank. 
Le Roy Hesseltine, Cas. 
United States National Bank. 
W. R. Grim, Cas. 
United States National Bank. 
Alpheus W. Baker, Cas. 
Emery C. Haskett, Cas. 
Chase National Bank. 
John B. DeBlanc, Acting Cas. 


J. F. Boynton, 77. & Sec. 
American Ex. Nat. Bank. 


Hanover National Bank, 
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American Ex, Nat. Bank, 


National Park Bank. 
Norton & Co. 


Kountze Bros. 
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State. Place and Capital. Bank or Banker. 
MINN... Wabasha...... po EE er ee 
$30,000 M. E. Drury, Pr. Julius R. Peetz, Cas. 
« .. WinnebagoCity Faribault Co. Bank..... 
David Secor, Pr. Chas H. Patten, Cas. 
Pe... « En ccco PO Te éces  ——ti(‘(‘(‘C‘ ROS eeteere 
0,000 Frank P. Jinkins, Pr. Ben C, Jinkins, Cas. 
Mo..... Brookfield...... Wheeler Savings Bank.. 
25,000 Robt. J. Wheeler, Pr. Thomas H. Flood, Cas. 
u . Platte City...... Bank of Platte City..... 
$100,000 Norton B. Anderson, /r. Asa L. Smith, Cas. 
uw .. Westboro...... North Atchison Bank... 
$15,000 John L. Carson, Pr. J. W. Peck, Cas. 
NeB.... Bertrand....... First State Bank........ 


$30,00c . T. McGrew, fr. 
w .. Campbell...... Farmers & Merch. Bank. 


$15, 
w  ,. Clay Center . . Commercial State Bank . 


20,000 O. G. Smith, Pr. 
W . Culbertson..... GO Des nun cseseces 
$12,000 (Cobb & Cliggett) 
w ., Hayes Centre.. Hayes Co. Banking Co.. 
$15,000 Thos. Dornall, Pr. 
w .. North Platte... State B’k of North Platte 
A. D. Buckworth, Pr. 
” Ogalalla....... First National Bank..... 
50,000 Lee Love, Pr. 

u CE cesaces O. F. Davis Company. . 
O. F. Davis, Pr. 

> Sutton National Bank.. 
50,000 John B. Dinsmore, Pr. 
» .. Whitney....... Whitney Bank.......... 
; (E. J. Carpenter & Co.) 
N. Y.... Amsterdam.... Amsterdam Savings B’k. 


S. H. French, M.D., Pr. 


“ . Avoca nies ae eee< > Aulls & Co, jiaceeen 
OHIO.. | Farmers National Bank.. 
$50,000 Alexander Dickson, Pr. 

w _,, Cincinnati. .... Market National Bank... 
250,000 Edwin Stevens, 77. 

w ., College Corner. Corner Bank............ 


John Howell, 77. 
Paulding Deposit Bank.. 


w  ,. Paulding 


Chas. H. Allen, ?7. 

OREGON La Grande..... La Grande Nat. Bank... 
COO M. F. Homan, Pr. 

PENN,.. Lancaster...... People’s National Bank. 
$200,000 Samuel H. Reynolds, Pr. 

u McConnellsb’rg Fulton County Bank.... 
$15, B. M. Lodge, ?*. 

u ee Charter National Bank.. 
100, Geo. Drayton, 77. 

BER. occ AIVREREO 2 cece First National Bank..... 
0,000 W. Trippet, ?”. 

u Corsicana...... Corsicana National Bank 
$100,000 Geo. T. Jester, Pr. 

" Greenville ..... Greenville National Bank 
100,000 S. D. Rainey, Jr., Pr. 

u , are First National Bank..... 
$100,000 H. H. Rowland, /r. 

W. Va.. Piedmont...... First National Bank..... 
$50,000 Jacob S. Jamesson, Pr. 

N. B.... Woodstock..... Mer. Bank of Halifax... 


E. C. Jarvis, Agent. 


= 


Robt. A. Simpson, Pr. W 


Chemical National Bank. 
John G. Ballard, Cas 
Kountze Bros, 
m. H. Bartlett, Cas. 
Importers & Traders’ Nat’) B’k, 
Horace N. Jones, Cas. 
Chemical National Bank. 


Chemical National Bank. 
C. H. Enbank, Cas. 
Chemical National Bank, 
James Sutherland, Cas. 
L. A. Brandhoefer, Cas. 
Kountze Bros. 
Thos, A. Creigh, Sec. & Treas. 


Geo. A. Thatcher, Cas. 
Columbia Bank. 


Oliver M. Bake, Cus. 
Irving National Bank. 
Mohr, Cas. 


Wm. H. 


“ee eee eneeeene 
eeeeeveeeevee 
eee eevee eeve 


eer eee e eee 


J. R. Posey, Cas. 
National Park Bank. 
L. L. Jester, Cas. 
Hanover National Bank. 
W. A. Williams, Cas. 


John Daily, Cas. 
Bank of N. Y. N. B. A. 





y— 
- 


NorTH CAROLINA.—G. Homer Jones, of Dimondale, Mich., contemplates the 


erection of a bank building in Lincolnton. 


. C. Angier, of Durham, is interested in a bank building, to be built} corner 


Main and Church streets. 
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(Monthly List, continued from March No., page 711.) 
Bank and Place. Elected. In place of 


aoenaes: Alabama N. B., Birmingham.. Geo. H. Waddell, Cas.. John W. Read. 


a“ 


. Berney National Bank, mF DeBardeleben, V.P. Robt. Jenison. 
Birmingham. W. P. G. Harding, 4. ae eer 


« .,,. Capitol City Insurance Co., E. B. Joseph, Py.....00- Berry Tatum. 
Montgomery. | Sam. A. Elsberry, Sec¢.. E. B. Joseph. 
CaL.... Los Angles Co. B., Los Angles, Geo. H. Stewart, Cas.... H. L. Macneil, 

u . San Diego County Bank, Bis Be I, Fcccce = __saneves 
Se National City. ae 4 Early, aie A. H. Reynolds. . 
& - _.. First Nat'l B’k, San Francisco.. James Moffitt, V. Pr..... Geo. A. Low. 

Fw . Bank of Winters, Winters..... J. B. McArthur, ae Emil E. Kahn. 
CoL.... Boulder Nat. Bank, Boulder... Geo. R. Williams, Pr... H. N. Bradley. 
u . Delta County Bank, oe eS . Pe ee 

Delta. E. L. Kellogg, Cas...... H. A. Bailey. 

w ... State Nat’l Bank, Denver.....  & & 8h. eae 

« ',, First Nat. Bank, Longmont.... Daniel Ransom, V. Pr... C. H. Stickney. 

« ,, First Nat. Bank, Trinidad..... ne Yeaman, V. P. Frank G. Bloom. 

u . Citizens’ Bank . L. Hoffman. it. =|. aaadeaee 

an tt L. E. Loveland, Cas..... = evevvees 
CONN... First National Bank, Wow. 5 Kalgh, Pr... Chas. S. Gillette. 
Hartford. acoDsS &. aaa 
C. D. Riley, CBS ccs ces . James H. Knight. 
« _,. Conn.River B’k’g Co. "ogy gr H. W. Erving, Cas...... Miles W. Graves, 
u . Conn, Trust & Safe Dep. Co. | M. H. Whaples, /r...... «see 
Hartford. { J. P. Wheeler, Treas.... M. H. Whaples. 
DaAK.... First National Bank, W. H. Yerkes, V. re seanntes 
Columbia. ~~ <. McKenzie, oe... axereves 
" . First National Bank, Massena B., Erskine, Pr. ., E. C. Eddy. 
Fargo. | C. W. Robbins, A. ‘Cas. (hnnwees 
« _.. Grand Forks N.B., Grand Forks L. B. Richardson, V. Pr. F. T. Walker. 
u . National Bank of Dakota, Ce Pekcieciees weednwed 
Huron.) W. B. Dolson, i akc.  " asaneewe 
u . James River National Bank, ‘ Geo. L. Webster, ae er 
Jamestown. { Alfred Dickey, V. Pr.... Wm. C. White. 

« .. First National Bank, Madison. Chas. K. Ballard, V. P.. Fra E. Ballard. 

» ., B’k of N. Rockford, N.Rockf’d. F. A. Sebring . Shae m. M. Frank, 

a . Black Hills National Bank, | V.T. McGillyenddy, V.P, James Haft. 

Rapid City. 7 W. E. Stephens, 4. Cas. oneness 

« ., First National B’k, Valley City. John Anderson, VY. /r.. C. M. Hertig. 
DEL.... Delaware City N. B., Del. Cy.. Chas. G. Ash, Pr. sid ihceth Wm. D. Clark. 
Ga. .... Augusta Sav, Bank, Augusta.. Wm. B. Young, Uas..... J. S. Bean. 

w ., First National B’k, La Grange. J. W. Barnard, V. Pr... Wm. C. Yancey. 
IDAHO,. First Nat. Bank, Moscow...... Henry Dernham, Il’. ?7.. J. H. Maguire. 
ILL..... First Nat’l B’k, Beardstown.... John H. Hagener, V, P. biden ane da 

" . First Nat’l Bank, Cambridge... B. Hadley, A. es ee catch 

u ., DeWitt Co. Nat. B’k, Clinton. Norman Nelson, 4. C... «= cecscoes 

u . Decatur Nat. B’k, Decatur piaseaias i oy i, BP ences cea A. T. Hill. 

W. S. Brooks, Pr....... Calvin Knowlton. 

i ; Will County National pod G. L. Vance, V. P...... J. A. Henry. 

a dM Civeecs .. e0acnens 
« ., First National Bank, eee Narre John Van Horn. 

Mason weds { J. H. Mathers, /. Pr.... A. A. Blunt. 
w ,, First Nat’l Bank, Olney.. . Chas. F. Foskett, V. Pr, David Scott. 

u . Farmers’ National Bank, { F, E. Rupert, __  taginaaiee Jonathan Merriam. 
Pekin. ] C. H. Turner, 4 Cc.  . bane eens 
“ . Streator National Bank, M. J. Luther, PP scan wns ae Plumb. 
Streator. | E. H. Bailey, Cas....... H. Miller. 

« .. Calumet N. B., South Chicago. J. W. Thorp, | C. F. Swan. 

IND .... Citizens Bank, ’ Delphi eéene eeee J. G. Blythe, Cas.. . Robt. E. Moore. 

a . First National Bank, Bs 5 eee 1. wee 

Fort Wayne. { W. Fleming, V. /r..... . H. Bass. 
W . National Branch Bank, Frank L. Powell, /x.... Wm. H. Powell, 
Madison. {| Wm. H. Powell, V. P.. a dhimtie eae 
w _.. Merchants’ N. B., New Albany, N. T. DePauw, ?r...... . John H. Butler. 


. First N.B. Porter Co., Valparaiso Alice C. Ball, 4. C. has resigned. 
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Bank and place. 


ras .. First Nat’l Bank, Davenport... 


“ ee 





.- Marion Co. 

.. Le Mars Nat. B’k, Le Mars.. 

.. First National Bank, Marengo. 

.. First Nat’] Bank, Stuart 
.. First Nat’l Bank, Washington. 
. Farmers’ National Bank, \ 


Linn County National Bank 


. First Nat. Bank, Lincoln 


_. First National Bank, 


. German National Bank, 


. Kansas Nat. Bank, Wichita... 


.. First Nat’] Bank, 
. Limerick Nat. Bank, Limerick. 
. Nat’l Traders’ B’k, Portland... 


.. Shelburne Falls N. 
.. Second Nat’! B’k, Springfield... 
.. Crocker N. B’k, Turners’ Falls. 
.. Exchange Bank, Addison 
.. Commercial N, B., Detriot..... 
.. Second Nat’l B., East Saginaw, 

. Grand Rapids N. B., G. Rapids. 


First National Bank, 


- Commercial N. B’ k, Dubuque... 
. First Nat. Bank, Eagle Grove.. 


Bank of Fayette, Fayette...... 
N. B., Knoxville... 


Webster City. } 


. First Nat. Bank, Anthony...... 


First National Bank, 
Beloit. 


.. Mer. & Farmers’ Bank, Burrton. 
.. People’s Nat. B’k, Clay Center. 
.. First Nat. Bank, Garden City.. 
.. First National Bank, Hiawatha. 
. Edwards Co, Bank, Kinsley.... 


La Cygne. 


; 


. National Park Bank, \ 


Lincoln. } 


Newton. 


Newton, 


wt 


.. First Nat’] Bank, Pittsburgh... 
. Salina Nat. Bank, Salina 


. First National Bank, 


Washington. 


German Nat’l B., Covington.. 


.. Citizens’ Nat. B., Lancaster.... 
.. German Nat. Bank, Newport.. 
. Logan County Bank, 


Russellville. 
Citizens’ B’k of La., N. Orleans. 
Augusta Nat. Bank, Augusta. 
Bath 


. Everett Nat. Bank. Boston 


. Franklin Savings Bank, ' 


Boston. ] 
B., S. Falls. 


Greenville. 


.. First Nat. Bank, Lapeer....... 
.. Nat. Bank of Sturgis, Sturgis. . 
. First Nat. Bank, Albert Lea... 
.. Merchants’ Nat. B’k, Duluth... 
.. Duluth Nat. Bank, Duluth 
. First Nat. Bank, Luverne...... 
. Security Bank of Minnesota, 


Minneapolis. 


. Blake & Company, Minneapolis. 


Elected. 


. Geo. Hoehn, Ass’¢ C.... 


Chas R. Beas Cas. 
L. O. Donley, V. 
. James Tiernay, V. Pr.. 

C. E. Bingham, Cas..... 
H. Lawbaugh, V: Pr... 
Hugh Smith, V. Pr 
B. F. Miller, Pr 
A. L. Denio, Cas........ 
S. A. Darrough, V. ?... 
Geo. H. Francis, V. ?... 
Hi. A. Phelps, Cas....... 
Ey Bee WEEE FPacccnces 
L. McChesney, V. Pr. 
Jacob V. Carter, a, 
A. F. Bechtel, 4. C.. 

B. F. Tatum, Pr 
2 OF, ree 
Geo. R. Saunders, Vl’. Pr. 
W. O. Fuller, Jr., Cas... 
F. A. Head, Pr......... 
Ira J. Lewis, 4. C....... 
G. M. Lutes, V. P....... 
Theodore Boggs, V. Pr. 
F.S.Steinkirchner, V. Pr. 
C. W. Goss, Ass’t Cas. . 
Philip Lander, 1’. Pr.. 
Allen L. Reid, Cas...... 
H. F. Toevs, A. Cas.. 
Albert E, Nan, 4. Cas. 
James G. Daniels, V. Pr. 
. M. Welch, 


eewneee 


eeeeevnvreee 


Be O. Homing, Pe 


ee) OM ea 
. Jos. Chambers, V. P.... 


B. F. Hudson, 4. Cas... 
E. C. Remme, A. Cas. 
H. B. Caldwell, Cas 
W. F. Barclay, V. Pr. 
S. O Thomas, /r 
W.B. Nichels, Cas 
J. D. Robinson, V. Pr. 
Wm. W. Mason, Cas.. 
Wm. G. Davis, Pr 
Francis O. Winslow, V.?. 
Nathaniel J. Bradlee, Pr. 
Ebenezer Alexander, 77... 
C. W. Hawks, Cas 
Albert T. Folsom, /r.. 
T. Crocker, V. Pr. 
. A. Curtis, Pr 
fr B. Ledyard, V. F¥. 
Sewell Avery, V. Pr..... 
Edwin Hoyt, Jr. Asst C, 
FE. Middleton. PP isiduees 
E. Rutan, V. Pr. 
W. G. Clark, Asst C.. 
H. D. Rood, V. P. 


Ww. W. Johnson, Le we 
A. S. Chase, V. Pr 
C. R. Haines, Cas 


W.H. Halbert, A. Cas.. 
F, A. Chamberlain, Cas. 
Perry Harrison, A. Cas.. 
A. Stickle, Cas 


C. 
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In place of 
Chas. F. Meyer. 


D. L. Miller. 
beg C. Kidder. 
. Ayres. 

“R Morton. 
Lewis Haas. 
C. S. Fogg. 
Wm. Blair. 

J. W. Mattice. 
W. P. Miller. 
Geo. D.Thompson. 
W. C. Ingram. 
W. S. Search. 
J. H. Gresham. 
. John Hanna. 


oeereeaenenee 


Geo. R. Saunders. 
Jos. T. Smith. 

F. A. Head. 
Edwin A. Bell. 

E. B. Fowler. 


eee eevee 


oe a Schmidt. 
Wm. Babcock, Jr. 
aa tee Williams. 
C. Leland, Jr. 

. Race. 

O.S. Long. 


_W.F. — 

. C. H. Ryan. 
Henry W. Conner. 
S. B. Glazier. 

* Joshua C. Lane. 

F, G. Messer, 
Osmyn Brewster. 
Henry Whittemore 
Otis R. Maynard. 
Alfred Rowe. 


. A. K. Warner. 


. G. H. Hammond. 
J. F. Boynton. 
has resigned. 
Manning Rutan. 
E. Middleton. 

_B. F. Moore. 

I, F. Packard. 
James F. Jones. 
A. L. Ordean. 


Wm. N. Tenney. 
F. A. Chamberlain 
F, E. Harrington. 








. Commercial N 
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Bank and Place. 

. N.B. of Commerce, Minneapolis. Geo. H. Rush, V. Pr.. 

.. First National B’k, St. Cloud.. 
.. Nat. German-Am. B, , St. Paul. Wm. Lindke, LT Oe B. C. Howes. 
.. Sav. B’k of St. Paul, St. Paul.. 
.. First Nat. Bank, Wabasha 
. Second Nat. Bank, Winona... 

First Nat’] B’k, Appleton City. 
Breckinridge S.B., Breckinridge. 
.. N.W.B.of Mo.Burlington Junc. 
.. Bates Co, Nat. Bank, Butler.. 
. Butler National Bank, 


. American National Bank, 
Kansas City. } 
. First National Bank, 
- Kansas City. 
.. N. B. of Kansas Cy, Kansas Cy. 
.. B. of Lee’s Summit, Lee's S’t.. 
.. Mercantile N. B., Louisiana.... 
.. First Nat’l Bank, Maryville.... 
.- Holt Co. Bank, Mound City.... 
.. Nat. Bk of Paris, Paris 
.. Nat. B. of St.Joseph,St.Joseph. 
.. B’k of Warren Co., Warrenton. 
. Dillon Nat. Bank, Dillon 
. Merchant’s Nat. B., Helena.. 
.. Second Nat. Bank, Helena 
.. First Nat’l B’k, Miles City 
.. Stock Growers’ N.B., Miles City. 
... First Nat. Bank, Beaver City.. 
. Bank of Chapman, Chapman.. 
. First Nat’l B’k, Crete...... 
. First National Bank, 
Fairfield. 
.. Kearney Nat. Bank, Kearney.. 
.. First Nat. Bank, McCook 
.. Keith Co. Bank, Ogalalla... .. 
.. A. W. Clarke, Papillion 
. Nebraska State Bank, 
Pawnee City. 
’. B., Rising City. 


Carson National Bank, 


South Auburn. 
. St. Paul Nat. B., St. Paul.. . 


First National Bank, 


. Bank of Cattaraugus, 


a 
. First National Bank, 

Ellenville. 
. Bank of Gowanda, Gowanda.. 


. First National Bank, 


Ox ‘ 
.. Iron National B’k, Plattsburgh. 
. Salamanca N. B., Salamanca... 


.. I. Salhinger, Ass’t C.. 


Wahoo. 


.. First Nat’l Bank, Wilber 
.. Claremont N. B., Claremont.. 
.. Farmington N. B., Farmington. 
.. Wolfboro Sav. B., Wolfboro... 
.. Farmers’ Nat. B’k, Allentown. 
. City Bank, East Las Vegas.... 
. Nat. Exchange Bank, Albany.. 
. Merchants’ N. B., Binghamton. 
. Western Sav. Bank, Buffalo.. 


me ee 


[ April, 


Elected. In place of 
» A. Pray. 
5 Ee Es Se, 2B. GRR o ec oe wal Tica 


E. J. Meier, Cas i ag Rie ail «vr owiialliial Sic 

C. C. Herscky, V. Pr... John Schwirtz. 

. Wm. H. Laird, V. P.... L. R. Brooks. 

F. Egger, Jr.. A.C rere 

R. ti. or Rielle Cas. W. S. Plumb. 
W 


ee. £0 x occnucees m. H. Davis. 
, seen BD. Hewoerny, V. Ff. ss. escccses 
Cea: i. entices. akpmbevs 
J. R. Jenkins, A Cas.... C. C. Duke. 
Be ep Pater, Ve Po cces W. P. Rice. 


M. C. Curtis, 4. Cas.... F. W. Hunton. 

E. F. Swinney, Cas .... Chas H. V. Lewis, 
G. W. Fishburn, 4ss’¢ C. 
W. F. Sargent, 2d A. C. 


John W. Nichols, Cas.. W. B. George. 
ee oe ee ee 

H. W. Richmond, Cas.. John C. Terhune. 
John S. Smith, Cas...... Hugh Montgomery 
A. D, Buchner, 4. Cee.. «= cesceves 
TS et rrr ee 

H. Bohnemeyer, /7..... S. B. Cook. 


F, W. Schench, 4 Cas.. 
i 
W. B. Jordan, V. Pr.... 
E. E, Batchelor, .4.C.... 
ey ES. aa 


Geo. M. Miles. 
H. B. Willey. 


Geo. H. Cowles, 1. ?r.. 
em weeee, A, CEP. ccccce 


H. H. Porter, 4. Cas.... S. C. Ayer 

8 SA ree ere 

©. FT. Castoom, Cies...<0 J. A. O’Brian 
ee SS «re er 

E. F. Hempstead, 7/r. Wm. C. Henry. 
S. Edw. Smith, Cas..... J. F. Stiegemeier, 


Willis A. Baldwin, Cas.. E. P. McCollom, 


F. E. Johnson, lV’. Pr... 


ats SO, Ma EPccsae” aseswese 
i ee a Mie Gecwcces  ... nenenoen 

SS. BP ocacecne A. Blakestad. 

A. Blakestad, V. ??..... J. M. Chapman. 

Louis Blakestad. A.C. has resigned. 

Ve. A, TONNE, Be GBB cce eco enses 

John L. Farwell, Pr..... Geo. N. Farwell.* 

Alonzo Nute, _ Seep J. F. Cloutmad. 


Chas. G. Cate, Act’g Pr, A. W. Banfieln.* 

H. G. Norton, lV’. ?r. P. B. Pumyea. 

Joshua S. Raynolds, Pr. Geo. J. Dinkel. 

John D. Parsons, ?v.... C. P. Williams. 
P.. 


Chas. Davis, 2d _AR Pa rere 
. F.W.H. Becker, S. & Tr. Wm, H. Beyer, Sect. 
SS. Laine, LF .cccscces O. F. Beach. 
F. E. Johnson, Cas.. ... S. S. Laing. 

, Eli Dubois, Cas......... Nial C, Elting. 
P. Schultz Tice, dct’g, C. 5 anccees. 
CG. wees, FP ..c6 00 H. N. Hooker. 


| J. Fred Sands, V. Pr.... 
Peter W. Clarke,Cas.... J. Fred Sands. 
James Shaw, Jr’, Cas.... Geo. W. Watson. 
S. G. Keyes, A. Cas. has resigned. 


” . Mohawk Nat. B., Schenectady. Platt Potter, /7......... Geo. G. Maxon,* 
w  .. First National B’k, Springville. F. D. Leland, A. Cas... —.. we ee 
w .. B’k of Staten I., Tompkinsville, Otto Ahlman, Ca@s....... F, U.Johnstone,Jr. 





* Deceased, 














. Citizens’ N. 


"* Phila. Sav. 


. Lamoille Co. 


CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 


Bank and Place. 


. N. B. of Port Jervis, P’t Jervis. 
. First National Bank, 


.. Merchant’s N. B., 
.. Fayetteville N. B., 
. First National Bank, 


Waverly. | 


Whitehall... 
Fayetteville. 


Wilmington. } 


. First National Bank, 


.. Nat. Deposit B’k, Brownsville. 
. Burgettstown National Bank, 


’ B., Hillsborough 
.. Citizens’ Nat. B., New Phila... 
. Waynesville N.B., 
First Nat. Bank, Island City... 
.. First Nat’] Bank, Union 
. First National Bank, 
McMinnville. 
. Beaver Deposit Bank, Beaver.. 
.. Farmers’ Nat. B’k, Boyertown. 
. First National Bank, 


. First National Bank, Akron..\. 
.. Farmers’ Nat. Bank, Bryan.... 
.. Second Nat. Bank, Cincinnati.. 

. First Nat’] Bank, Garrettsville.. 


Geneva. 


Waynesville. 


Bradford. 


Burgettstown. ‘ 


. Columbia Nat. B’k, Columbia. 
Lititz Nat. Bank, Lititz 


B., 


Montrose. 


. Tenth Nat. Bank, Philadelphia. 

; Fund Society, Phila, C 

.. Merchants’ N. B., Philadelphia. 
. Farmers’ & Mechanics’ N. B., 3 


Pheenixville, | 


.. N. B. of Royersford, Royersf’d. 
.. stroudsburg N. B. 
. City National Bank, 


Susquehanna. 1 


.. National B’k of Spring City, 
Spring City. 
.. Citizens’ National B’k, Warren. 
. Third Nat. B’k, Chattanooga. _ 
. First. Nat. Bank, Ballinger.... 
. First National Bank, 


_ 


Comanche. } 


. First National Bank, 
Waxahachie, 
. J. W. Guthrie, Corinne........ 


. First National Bank, Paris..... 


. City Bank of Sherman, 


Sherman. 


.. First Nat. Bank, Texarkana... 
. Citizens’ National Bank, 


os 


Waco. } 


Howard National Bank, j 
Burlington. ( 


INE, 


Hyde Park. 


Randolph N.B. West Randolph. 
Wasnt. Traders Nat. B. , opokane Falls. 
W VA.. 


First National Bank, 





Re 


Piedmont. } 


’ ee ‘ 


7 Glen, A. 


. Keystone Nat. Bank, Manheim. 
. Farmer’s & Mer. N. 


‘ Mercer.. 
. First National Bank, 


, otroudsburg. 


* Deceased. 


Elected, 
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In place of 


W. E. Scott, Act’g. Cas. A. P. Thompson.* 
Nathan S. Johnson, V.P. R. A, Elmer. 


Percy L. Lang,Ass’¢ Cas. 
ls ATT 


L. J. N. Stark, V. 


Geo. Chadbourn, FP cise 


H. 
Edward Orialt, V. 


W. E. Agler, Ass’t 


Salmon Seymour, /r... 
Poses 


W. H. Munger, V. 


M. Bowden, Cas 


i se 
. P. W. Tuttle. 


D. S. Robertson, Cas.... 


G. H. Cowdery, 4. 


mo FP. Scot, F. Fr 
S. W. Rogers, V. P 


Cees 


Chas. H. Crosby, Cas... 


. M. W. Henry. 


E. E. Burruss. 
Asa K. Walker. 


Chas. A. Bowersox 


has resigred. 


R. B. Munger. 
W. H. Munger. 
F. W. Tuttle. 


W. H. McDonald. 


Mie Bis Ss Wo Pecscoseed J. H. Smith. 


W. D. Fenton, V. 
J. R. Harrah, Cas 
J. M. Fuller, Pr 
A. H. Kerr, Pr 
Ww. 


Joseph Janson, Cas. 


P. W. Dave, F. £206 
. Joseph S. Elliott, /r.... 


PP ice 
H. W. Beebe, A. Cas.... 


M. L. Hartman, Cas.... 


eenrsee 


H. B. Beckler, Ass’7 C... 


John B. Reist, Il. 


Henry Robinson, 4. 


W. D. Lusk, Pr 
H. L. Beach, V. 
B. J. W oodward, 


P. 


are 
Ce. 


. C. Purves, 7% Cas. ead 


Herbert B. Tyson, A. C. 


John Detwiler, Pr 
C. K. Roberts, Cas 
Ephraim P. Keeley, 


J H. Fetherman, I. 


Chas. Schlager, Pr 
S. S. Doolittle, V. 

A. P. Fritz, Pr 
D. B. Latshaw, V. 

D. L. Gerould, Cas 
W. H. Hart, V. 
‘Re Ge Sees Oe PP cs 
M. N. Rosenthal, / 
. 
R. F. Scott, / 
J. Deeeeee, FP .cccs 
H. L. Hall, Cas 


“eevee 


“eevee 


V.Pr. 
fr? . 


FP cces 


*e@eree 


Mason, A. Cas.... 


Frank Bomar, A. Ca@s.... 


J. H. Smelser, 
J. S. McLendon, I. 
J. T. Davis, A. Cas 
C. W. Gibson, Cas. 
J. P. Burrough, Ass 
R. S. Guthrie, Cas. 
F. H. Fisher, Cas 


oe 


,. oe 


% C. 


F. M. Kendall, 4. Cas.. 
Edward L. Noyes, 4’g. C. Albert L, Noyes.* 
F, E. DuBois, A. Cas.. 


D. 
John Sheridan, / 


W. T. Blackiston, Cas.. 


bc a 


D. P. Thompson. 
Eben Allison. 
Wm. R. Grim. 
Samuel G. Bayne. 
J. M. Fuller 
Wm. H. Miller. 
W. L. Archer. 

A. H. Kerr. 
Simon C. May.* 


eoeeeeeee 
“eee eevee 


G. B. Eldred. 
W. D. Lusk. 


. W. S. Thomas. 


A. H. Stover. 
J. T. F. Hunter. 


Henry W. Brandt. 
J. Schlager. 

P. Fritz. 

N. Parmlee. 
E. Rees. 


G. 
D. 


. J. Brown. 

. W. Byers. 

- ke Faen. 

C. DeMorse. 
W. Slayden. 


H. 
F, 


H. Fisher. 


M. a V. Pr. R. W. Forrest. 
a” . oe 


“eee eevee 


a ohn Daily. 
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Bank and Place. Elected. Jn placeof 


-- Union Nat’l B’k, Racine....... i TE ee rere 
-- First Nat. B., Stevens Point... E. G. Newhall, VY. P..... eee ene 
. First Nat’l Bank, Waupun..... ce es Ms Ces «= dewe-nce : 


- Bank of Hamilton, Alliston.... N. M. Livingstone, 4dg¢.. J.S.Gordon, Pr’ 2’m 


Mer. B’k of Canada, Brampton. W. A. Bellhouse, Mgr... J. C. More. 


“a Bank of Hamilton, Hagersville. J. S. Gordon, Ag?v....... N. M. Livingstone, 
- Mer. B’k of Canada, Hamilton. John Pottenger, M/gr.... J. S. Meredith. 


Canadian B. of Com.,Montreal. A. M. Crombie, /g7.... Robert Gill. 


-- Mer. B’k of Canada, Quebec... J. C. More, Mgv........ John Gault. 








_—_— = = 


DISSOLUTIONS, ETC. 
( Monthly List, continued from March No., page 715.) 





» BA cccscone Bank of Athol (Stewart & Nanscawen); now S. Horton, 
proprietor. 

eye Traders’ Banking Co. ; now National Bank of Dakota; same 
officers. 


. Woonsocket.... Citizens’ Bank ; succeeds the banking business of American 


Bank & Trust Co. 


. Washington... Otis, Bigelow & Co. ; now Chas. L. DuBois & Co. 


Beardstown.... People’s Bank ; succeeded by First Nat’] B’k ; same officers, 


_ ae J. Berkstresser & Co. ; succeeded by J. D. Reynolds. 

. Chicago....... Rock Savings Bond Co. Bank; now Farmers’ Trust Co.; 
same officers. 

0 eee Olney National Bank has gone into voluntary liquidation 


succeeded by Olney Bank ; same officers. 
eee Bain & Jackson ; succeeded by Samuel Jackson & Co. 
Cedar Rapids.. G. F. Van Vechten ; succeeded by Cedar Rapids Nat’l Bank. 


> SPEER. wo 000 Citizens’ Bank ; sold out to Bank of Defiance. 
» POPC. coccsss Bank of Fayette (S. B. Zeigler & Co.) ; now Lakin, Baker & 
Co., proprietors. 
REET cc cncdes City Bank (Secors, Law & Plummer); now C, C. Doolittle 
Co., proprietors. 
¢ Bcc ceases Bank of Lewis discontinued on account of the death of L, 
. Reinig. 
oe PONE ccccccce Benton County Savings B’k; suc. by Citizens’ Savings Bank. 
7 eee Northwestern Loan & Trust Co. ; suc. by Commercial Bank. 


. Clearwater .... Clearwater Bank (F. L. Tillinghast) ; now Tillinghast, Henry 


& Co., proprietors. 


» La Creme... Linn County Bank is now incorporated. 


Kansas City... Traders’ Bank has merged into Union National Bank. 


. Mound City.... Mound City Bank has merged into Holt County Bank. 
. Platte City .... Wm. F. Norton & Co. ; succeeded by Bank of Platte City. 


so BEER cccecce Bank of Sedalia consolidated with the First National Bank. 
. Westboro... ... North Atchison Bank ; successorsto Rockport Farmers’ Bank, 
Rockport. 
pci bitin Bank of Bertrand ; succeeded by First State Bank. 
.. Campbell...... State Bank; succeeded by Farmers & Merchants’ Bank. 
. North Platte... North Platte B’k; succeeded by State Bank of North Platte. 
. Ogalalla....... Bank of Ogalalla; succeeded by First National Bank ; same 
officers and correspondents. 
ae ... Farmers & Merchants’ Bank ; now First National Bank. 
os MORE .ccccce Nat’] Bank of Rahway has gone into voluntary liquidation. 
— eee »-e- > D. Aulls & Co., formerly at Bath, is now at Avoca. 
.. Kingston...... E. B. Newkirk has retired. 
» EAC cowscess Bank of Leipsic (A. Rosecrans); now W. W. Edwards & 
Co., proprietors. 
. neers Bank of J. B. Ketcham 2d; now Ketcham’s Bank. 


i Stroudsburg ... Stroudsburg Bank ; succeeded by Stroudsburg National Bank; 


same officers. 


.. litusville...... Roberts’ National Bank has gone into voluntary liquidation. 
. Darlington .... Darlington National Bank; succeeded by Bank of Darling- 


ton; same Officers. 
CE, cca wesin German-American Bank (Stewart & Habicht); now A, E, 
Habicht, proprietor. 


. Corsicana...... Jester Bros. ; succeeded by Corsicana National Bank. 
C. i 


Swanton....... S. L. Leach ; succeeded by A. J. Ferris. 
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No. 
304 


3643 


3053 
3654 
3655 
3656 
3657 
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OFFICIAL BULLETIN OF NEW 


(Continued from March No., page 710.) 


Name and Place. 

Market National Bank 
Cincinnati, O. 

Cedar Rapids National Bank.... 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

First National Bank............ 
Alvarado, TEXAS. 

Corsicana National Bank....... 
Corsicana, TEXAS. 

Greenville National Bank 
Greenvillé, TExas. 

Lincoln National Bank 
Chicago, ILL. 

First National Bank............ 
Grass Valley, CAL. 

First National Bank 


Pratt, KAN, 

People’s National Bank......... 
Lancaster, PENN. 

First National Bank............ 
First National Bank 
Ogalalla, NEB. 

Sutton National Bank 
Sutton, NEB. 

Farmers’ National Bank........ 
Canfield, O. 

La Grande National Bank...... 
La Grande, ORE. 

First National Bank............ 
Aberdeen, Miss. 


First National Bank..... iaenees William Blair, 


Russell, KAN, 


President. 


Edwin Stevens, 
John G. Brotherton, 


Arthur T. Averill, 


H, W. Trippet, 


Geo. T. Jester, 


Ralph Van Vechten, 
J. R. Posey, 
L. L. Jester, 


S. D. Rainey, Jr., 


W. A. Williams, 


John L. Beveridge, 


R. L. Dakin, 


David McKay, Jr., 


Gust. Carlander, 


Samuel H. Reynolds, 


Peter E. Slaymaker, 


H. H. Rowland, 


Lee Love, 


J. D. Moody, 
L. A. Brandhoefer, 


John B. Dinsmore, 


M. F. Homan, 


Fred. C. Matteson, 
Alexander Dickson, 
H 


W. H. McDonald, 


Frank P. Jinkins, 


Ben. C. Jinkins, 
Emery C. Haskett, 





Cashier. 


j 


Horace D. Andrews, 


. A. Manchester, 


795 


NATIONAL BANKS. 


Capital. 
$250,000 
100,000 
50,000 
100,000 
107,000 
200,000 
50,000 
50,000 
200,000 
100,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
60,000 
50,000 


80,000 


The reports of the New York Clearing-house returns compare as follows: 


1887, Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. 
MAR, 5.. $369,487,600 ~. $85,278,200 ~. $20,141,300 . $385,325,800 . $7,€17,700 

** 32.. 369,501,000 . 84,100,700 19,942,900 . 384,181,000 . 7,667,800 

** 19.. 368,811,500 82,852,600 20,141,300 382,144,600 7,658,900 

** 26.. 365,403,000 79,602,700 20,259,700 374,702,200 7,647,800 

The Boston bank statement is as follows: 

1887. Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. 
Mak. 5....- es 144,715,600 .... 10,520,000 «+++ 2,393,700 107,758,100 

€ B2eccces 144,9O1,QOO .--. 10,172,400 2,449,100 ..+. 107,497,500 

Missae 143,876,500 ... 10,164,000 2,278,100 106,810,500 .. 

*€ 26..e00+ 141,639,900 . 9,992,000 25473,400 102,324, 300 


Surplus. 
$9,088,050 
73998, 350 


793352350 
6,186,850 


Circulation. 
11,290,200 
11,050,900 
10,998,100 
10,847,500 


The Clearing-house exhibit of the Philadelphia banks is as annexed : 


1887. Loans. Reserves. 
MAR, 5....+00+ $86,720,000 $22,691,400 
Wes cme 86,819,800 22,469,700 
* Miswcans 86,819,000 22,518,700 
© CGiisstees 86,796, 100 23,015,200 





Deposits. 


$83,667,900 


83,349,600 


83,785,900 
84,206,700 





Circulation. 
$3,489,740 
3,487,740 
3»480,740 
344771980 
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NOTES ON THE MONEY MARKET, 


NOTES ON THE MONEY MARKET. 


A FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW. 


March has not been a remarkable month in commercial circles, the weather 
having been unfavorable to an early spring trade, yet such changes as have 
occurred indicate a fair volume of business at fair and improving prices during 
the spring months, with the prospects of an excess in most lines over a year 
ago. Financial affairs, however, and railroad interests, as well as some of the 
speculative markets have undergone some radical changes which may and may 
not prove of an encouraging nature. 

First and most important as a new factor in both financial and commercial 
affairs, has been the Inter-State Commerce law, as affecting all branches of 
trade and every market for every commodity in the country. It has been a 
new factor in the making of prices not only for staples of commerce, but for 
securities of all kinds, and especially those of railroads, whose earnings have 
been largely increased the past month in anticipation of this law going into 
effect on April 5, although at the expense of large reduction in rates. 

The general impression both among railroad men and the shippers and pro- 
ducers of freight is that the effect of the operation of the new law will be to 
greatly enhance the rates of freight on through business. As a result, the 
time elapsing between the passage of the bill and its operation, has been made 
the most of, by both railroads and shippers to hurry forward freight as fast as 
possible before it takes effect. The result is seen in over 72,000 tons of East 
bound shipments out of Chicago for the last week in March, against 61,000 
tons the week before, about 50,000 the preceding week, and so on back to 
the passage of the bill, when only about 25,000 tons per week were being 
shipped from Chicago. The railroads have ‘done this, on the assumption that 
they will be obliged to charge the same rates on through freights or ‘‘long 
hauls” as on local freights or ‘* short hauls,” and that, as most of their money 
has been made on local business, they cannot reduce the rates for short hauls 


without losing money. On the other hand, to charge local rates on through 
business would be to drive the latter to the water routes, or keep it back 


until the opening of navigation by the lakes, when the water ways will do all 
the heavy freight business, because they are not subject to the operation of 
the new law, since the local and through business is separate and one is 
not affected by the long and short haul provisions of the law. Hence, also, 
shippers have hurried forward all the freight that is likely to be moved before 
the opening of navigation, in order to avail themselves of the benefit of cut 
rates and special contracts, which they will be unable to obtain hereafter. 

From this it will be seen that the general and important increase in the 
tonnage of the whole railway system of the country, of which the East bound 
shipments from Chicago are perhaps more than a fair index, is not the natural 
result of the anticipated operations of the law, but an anticipation of what are 
regarded as its evils, to escape which this unusual activity in the movement 
of merchandise has been stimulated. 

The increased earnings of the railroads compared with the winter months 
and with March a year ago, as well as the increased traffic of the country, 
are not the encouraging signs of unusual activity and prosperity which they 
would be under ordinary circumstances. Indeed, it is simply the crowding of 
two months’ business or more into one; and the month of April, or until the 
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opening of navigation, we shall doubtless see the dullest April in many years, 
as we have seen the most active March in the transportation business of the 
country. 

Whether all that is believed of the effect of this new factor in our com- 
merce and finance proves true or not, remains for time and the Commission to 
demonstrate, and if the work of applying this experiment to our great trans- 
portation interests is fairly begun in one month it will surprise everybody. 
The delay in the appointment of the Commission leaves it no time to prepare 
for its great work until it is upon them. While the personnel of the Com- 
mission gives quite general satisfaction to both business men and railroad 
managers, there are no two who think alike as to the construction that should 
be placed upon the law, or satisfied as to what its requirements are. There 
has been a general and apparently honest and earnest desire on the part of 
railroad managers to find out what these requirements are and to shape 
themselves so far as possible beforehand to meet them. But until it has been 
construed by the Commission at least, the business of the country must wait, 
while the courts may be called upon to settle it before either the commer- 
cial or transportation interests will know where they stand or when they will 
be able to move again. 

Speculation in railroad stocks has been waiting for this, until the latter part 
of the past month, while the general and growing belief that the law would 
prove a greater benefit to the railroads, against which it was aimed by the 
West, than to the West itself, started a bull market in railway securities, 
which was stimulated by the March earnings of the roads, and an easier money 
market, with the prospect of still greater ease after the first of April settlements 
have been made, and the money returns te Wall street until another crop year. 

But while the effect has been the reverse of what was predicted and ex- 
pected on stocks, the preparations for the taking effect of this law have depressed 
the markets for staples, whose movement has been unnaturally large for the 
season, as a consequence of throwing larger supplies upon those markets. 

The result has been seen in the grain markets as the export trade for the last 
week in March fell far below those of several months and even of a year 
ago, because foreign buyers held off in view of our large seaboard receipts 
and interior movement, which has created the impression that the reserves 
back in the farmers’ hands were larger than supposed. The bears in these 
staples have taken advantage of this unnatural and temporary situation to unduly 
depress prices, even in the face of the powerful Nevada bank syndicate that 
owns all the stock of California wheat in Liverpool and San Francisco, as 
well as the No. 2 in Chicago, if not in New York. The same has been true 
of corn in a less degree, and while increasing our supplies this condition of 
things has checked our demand and decreased our exports seriously. 

This explains the condition of nearly all our markets for export staples, and 
shows that while we have done the April business of transportation in March, 
we are liable to do the March export business in April. The cliqued con- 
dition of both the grain and provision markets, however, has prevented any 
serious declines in values of these staples, because the holders of both are 
the strongest houses in the trade, and cannot be forced to abandon their 
bull position on these markets unless they eventually find they have been 
wrong, which does not yet appear probable. 

With the restoration of natural conditions, therefore, or even without wait. 
ing for the solution of this new railroad transportation problem, these markets 
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are likely to do better in April than in March, while the bullish feeling in 
stocks that has begun to take hold of the public again for the first time this 
year, may hold the stock market steady, or even put it higher in face of 
reduced April railroad earnings and a possible reduced tonnage during the 
summer. 

This will be the more likely if London continues to buy our stocks as 
it has steadily done for the past month, on cheap money there, which has 
supplied the Sterling Exchange market with bankers’ bills to take the place 
of the falling off in the supply of commercial bills, due to decreased exports. 
Probable easier money here after April 1, is also expected to aid a bull movement 
in stocks, as the Government is to pay out in interest over $7,000,000 on 
the first of the month, and $10,000,000 more for called bonds. This will 
relieve the temporarily tight spots in our money market that checked the 
advance in stocks the last week of March, until the return flow from the 
country comes in about the middle of April, unless the bears in stocks 
manipulate the money market as they did last December, of which there 
were signs during March. 

The bank statements were again growing better at the close of the month, after 
growing steadily worse on a low surplus reserve until the last week in March. 
The local demand for railroad bonds has become a new feature again, and 
the market has been active toward the close of the month. The great Balti- 
more and Ohio mystery that agitated all Wall street and railroad circles 
throughout the country, and controlled the stock market early in the month, is 
still unsolved, although believed to be still in process of solution. It is idle, 
however, to speculate upon what its effects will be if the proposed deal is 
carried out, until there is more evidence of what the deal is, and that it will be 
carried through. 

The other speculative markets have attracted more attention and interest 
the past month, than for sometime, and cotton and coffee, which are less 
affected by the railroad transportation problem than breadstuffs and provisions, 
because more dependent upon water than rail transportation, have come to the 
front after a long repose as speculative favorites again. The movement in both 
was started on the other side, as was the boom in wheat last fall. Havre 
and other continental markets, as well as London, led the bull campaign in 
coffee as they did last fall, based upon light receipts at Rio, and another short 
crop in prospect in Brazil. Our market followed on light stocks in this country 
in both first and second hands, and the movement seems to have merit 
in it. Liverpool started the boom in cotton, which became quite excited 
and active during the last week in the month, spot cotton leading the 
advance there and here, while receipts indicate that our crop estimates have 
been at least liberal. The improvement has therefore been chiefly on this 
crop options with which next crop has sympathized about one-half. 

The ocean freight market has undergone a relapse on the decreased export 
trade of March, and rates have gone back in some cases almost as much as 
they gained last fall. On the first of the year 4d. and 5d. per bushel were the 
going rates from this to British ports, and they have touched Id. and 2d. again, 
as too many outside steamers were attracted here by the good rates and 
free exports during the last three months previous to March. 

The petroleum market has dragged along without interest or excitement, as 
speculation seems to be gradually dying out of that staple since the Standard Oil 
Company have plucked the lambs till they have refused to take coal oil diet longer. 
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Not alone this, but the export trade in petroleum to the East Indies, which we 
have hitherto monopolized, is being taken away by Russian petroleum, in which 
industry the Rothschilds have engaged on a large scale, and are now laying 
down oil of equal quality in every market east of the Suez canal at less than 
half American oil can be shipped at present prices, at least this is what is 
claimed for the Russian oil, although the Standard company do not admit it. 
Hence even should our oil fields decline, of which there is no immediate 
prospect, there will still be light for Asia. 

The backward and cold spring has of course injured the retail and jobbing 
trade as much as the wholesale, during March, and this, together with the hard 
winter West, is no doubt one of the reasons for so many failures the past 
month throughout the country, of which there has been a marked increase. 

The iron trade has not shown many new symptoms, and in fact little 
if any improvement during March, and it is thought the inter-State commerce 
bill has affected that trade unfavorably by stopping new railroad projects, as 
extensions under the long and short haul clause would be bad investments 
in new territory at least. At the same time it is believed to have checked 
renewals by old roads until they can see if they need less or more rolling stock 
under the new law to do their business. 

The coal trade has not yet been affected by this law, because stocks were 
so closely sold up during the strike that the trade has been in good shape 
with light stocks, and prices still about 65c. per ton higher in consequence of the 
strike. The new law, however, is expected to work in favor of the Pennsyl- 
vania roads, which have a tide water terminus at Philadelphia, as well as at 
New York, at which they can deliver within State boundaries, and not be sub- 
ject to the inter-State law at all. 

The New York roads are believed to be subject, under this law, to an extra 
65 cents tolls per ton on all roads that cross two States and have no water 
outlet. It is said that under this law the Lackawanna road will suffer most, 
and the Reading be most benefited thereby. At all events the coal roads 
are so much at sea as to the effect the law will have on the coal trade that 
they have one and all refused to make contracts this year, as they usually do 
after January 1, with Eastern railroads and large manufacturers. Until this 
vexed question is settled, therefore, it is difficult to indicate the prospects of 
trade, and the future course of business and of the markets, although, other 
things equal, the tendency is upward and onward. 


EPR Ga SS, 
DEATHS. 


BANFIELD.—On March 9g, aged fifty-seven years, A. W. BANFIELD, President of 
Wolfboro Savings Bank, Wolfboro, N. H. 

CLARKE.—On March 26, aged eighty-four years, WILLIAM AUDLEY CLARKE, 
President of National Bank of Rhode Island, Newport, R. I. 

HUNTZINGER.—On March 5, aged fifty-five years, HENRY H. HUNTZINGER, Presi- 
dent of Government National Bank, Pottsville, Pa. 

May.—On March 3, aged forty-seven years, SIMON C. May, Cashier of Columbia 
National Bank, Columbia, Pa. 

Noyves.—On February 16, aged forty-seven years, ALBERT L.- NOYES, Cashier of 
Lamoille County National Bank, Hyde Park, Vt. 

REINIG.—On January 30, aged forty-six years, L. O. REINIG, Proprietor of Bank 
of Lewis, Lewis, lowa. 

SLocomB.—On February 23, aged eighty-two years, SAMUEL SLOCOMB, Treasurer 
of East Cambridge Five-Cent Savings Bank, Cambridge, Mass. 

THOoMPSON.—On March 26, aged seventy-four years, AUGUSTUS P. THOMPSON, 
Cashier of National Bank of Port Jervis, Port Jervis, 








